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PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS. 

EveNiNG Dress.—The robe is composed of a new 
kind of gauze, called gaze fleur des anges, a rose- 
coloured ground, flowered in separate sprigs in a blond 
lace pattern, and worn over a satin slip to correspond. 
The corsage is low, cut in a very graceful manner on 
the shoulders, and trimmed with a lappel of the same 
material. ‘The lappel is square behind, cleft upon the 
shoulders, where it is sufficiently deep to form a man- 
cheron, and descending in the stomacher shape, termi- 
nates in a rounded point a little below the waist. The 
lappel, bust, and bottom of the corsage, are each edged 
with blond Jace. Bouffant sleeve slashed in front of 
the arm. The hair parted on the forehead, is disposed 
in light loose curls, which hang low at the sides. The 
hind hair is arranged in low bows, from which a few 
ringlets fall over the back of the head. A half wreath 
of blue wild flowers is placed rather far back. Scarf 
of gaze sylphide, embroidered round the border in a 
very light pattern. Ear-rings and neck-chain, fancy 
jewellery, gloves of white knitted silk, resembling 
double-grounded lace. lack satin slippers of the 
sandal kind. 

CanriaGE Dress.—A pelisse of lemon-coloured gros 
princesse, plain, high corsage. ‘The sleeves very large 
from the shoulder to the bend of the arm, sit nearly 
but not quite close to the wrist, and are ornamented 
with knots of satin riband to correspond, placed at re- 
gular distances. Pelerine of two falls, deep on the 
back and shoulders, but open, so as to display the 
form of the bust in front; each fall is bordered with a 
bias band of satin, a similar band adorns each side of 
the front of the skirt, and knots of riband rauch larger 
than those on the sleeves are placed at equal distances 
from the waist to the bottom of the skirt. Lemon- 
coloured satin hat, lined with pale lilac velvet, a 
round and very open brim, which stands much off the 
face ; crown of the helmet form. The trimming con- 
sists of knots of lemon-coloured gauze riband, and a 
sprig of half-blown flowers to correspond. Cashmere 
scarf. Lilac kid gloves. Black reps slippers. 
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MISS A. DOBBS TO MISS J 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “ ECCENTRIC TALES.” 





TIBBS. 


Jasmine Cottage, County of Herts. 

My pearest Jemima !—You have always been the 
depository of my soul’s dearest secrets—I am so happy! 
—Would that you, my sweet friend, were with me, 
to share the delights of our rural retreat(—the greatest 
General from little Alexander down to Napoleon, never 
made such an one !—and as for my suite of apariments 
—“Oh! there's nothing half so sweet in life!” as Moore 
says. 

The country around is a volume of Miss Mittford 
bound in green: every thing seems smiling here—ex- 
cept the willows—and they do weep so gracefully !— 
And then at night the crickets chirp so merrily—I am 
certain there have been a great many ericket-matches, 
there is such a numerous family! These with the 


copper-ketile, are really the only grate musicians we 
¢an boast in this sequestered dwelling! and they have, 
ui truth, a great range here! 
My papa is very happy too, and is not like the same 
H 





man he was: since he left off business, he is not at all 
retired, but interchanges civilities with the gentry in 
the neighbourhood: among these is a young Squire, 
who is so handsome and so witty! I must tell you a 
bon mot of his: we had wandered to the edge of the 
copse, where we sat upon the style, and watched the 
decline of the sun, until the glorious orb had set :-— 
“Why is your father like that sun?” I gave it up. 
Because he is a—retired Tanner!’ I smiled, and my 
memory reverted in a moment to Bermondsey—the 
Tan-pits, and my dear Jemima! 

I have made some acquaintances among the “ rus- 
tics :” there is one Rose Verdant, a pretty, melancholy, 
dark-eyed “ forsaken”"—who placed “ her heart's best 
affections,” on the clergyman—but the pastor passed 
her, for one who he thought surpassed her; and she 
has been as much distressed—as poor Jreland—since 
the Union!—The Album (commenced by my dear Je- 
mima,) is nearly full—for I visit the church-yard every 
morning, and transcribe the epitaphs: the sheep rumi- 
nating beneath the yew-trees, being my only compa- 
nions in this grave solitude! 

This is the hay-making season, and, of course, all 
the meadows are a la mowed! 

There are some impertinent people, who live near 
us, and they laughed so much at our city taste in gar- 
dening, that Papa has been forced to “ get up a Ha-ha,” 
as the hedgers call it; but I don’t think it is of any use, 
and as it cost a great deal, I don’t see the fun of “ get- 
ting up Ha-ha,” at one’s own expense! 

I forget whether I told you, that there is a lover's 
walk here—but there is—and I frequently visit this 
romantic spot—it would frighten you, Jemima, to walk 
there alone—I never do !— 

You ask me to quote the amusements here. Alas! 
my Jemima, when you do pass within their high gates 
—you find no style, or what is very low: so it would 
be useless for any one to take sfeps for a Hop here! 
We had a vocal conceri at the great Inn, “ The King’s 
ITead,” but I did not like to hear the singing in the 
king’s head, though there was a crown entrance: and 
in short, the “Cuncert’” was aloud to be a mere 
“ bawl!” 

The young squire drove me home in his stanhope : 
it proved a dreadful wet evening—and, notwithstand- 
ing he is a good whip, he regretted, for my sake, that 
he had no command over the rains!—And said, although 
he was fond of a whet before dinner, he did not at all 
relish a wet before supper!—He is realiy the most 
passable of my rustic admirers—rather too fond, per- 
haps, of ficld-sports—but I dare say that may be reme- 
died—for his father has a cure in his gift—Oh! Jemima, 
if I could but persuade him to take orders, I think— 
but no matter, I am building on the heir —Suffice it to 
say, that his father is a rich man and a mayor, and he 
—a young man and a hunter! 

My dearest love, I am obliged to draw my letter to 
a close—he has just called, to invite me to walk in 
the green lanes, so my botanical studies must apologize 
for my not filling the other leaf—but you shall have 
his flowery speeches, in a long crossed letter next post. 
—That one from you may cress this, is the heartfelt 
wish of 

Your most affectionate 
AURELIA Dosss. 
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PY MRS. 


«“ My boy! Henry, I cannot leave my boy!’ Such 
were the words, wildly repeated over and over again, 


(as if they contained all the reasoning or argument of 


which she was capable,) uttered by Madeline Went- 
worth, as she sat convulsively sobbing, her face buried 
in her hands, and her whole frame shaking with a 
paroxysm of despairing grief. By her side stood a 
handsome sickly-looking man, on whose pale brow 
more perplexity than sympathy was visible, and who 
seemed impatiently waiting til the fit should subside 
sufliciently to enable her to hear him. ‘Twice his lips 
parted, and his arm fell from the marble mantel-piece 
where he had been leaning, and twice he relinquished 
the attempt to soothe that misery of which he was at 
once the cause and the witness. At length the tem- 
pest ceased; the weary head sank back on his arm, 
and the weary eyes looked up to his in melancholy 
silence, as if hoping for counsel. 

“ Madeline! my beloved Madeline, calm yourself; 
believe inc, I have not a selfish wish or thought con- 
cerning you. If you find you cannot after all make 


up your mind to take a decided step—if the society of 


your child can make such a home bearable—remain 
in it; I would not press you to do aught for which 
hereafter you might reproach me. It is not for the 
sake of my own wild dream of happiness—to see those 
sweet eyes shining upon me through the long day—to 
hear those sweet lips welcome me ever on my return 
to ouf home with words of tenderness—to be able to 
call you mine—my own, that I have urged this mea- 
sure upon you. itis because my heart is bursting at 
all that you endure; your tears, your complaints have 
maddened me. If I could know you away, safe from 
the brutality of the man to whom you have been sacri- 
ficed—if [ could know you at peace, I should be happy, 
though I were duomed never to see your face again! 
Did not your own letter bring me to your side? that 
letter so full of love and of despair, that surrounded as 
I was by fvols and chatterers, 1 could not repress the 
groan that burst from my lips as I read it! Did not 
your own promise embolden me to make arrangements 
for your departure while he was absent, and now, my 
Madeline, weakened by momentary agitation, you 


would relinquish plans which have been the work of 


months to contrive. You leave a home so wretched, 
that life seems scarce worth having on such terms; a 
man whose temper and character are so well known, 
that the harshest of condemning tongues will speak 
your name in pity and sorrow; and even those whis- 
pers,” said Henry Marchmont eagerly, as she shrank 
from his side, “ even those whispers you shall not hear. 
We will go to Italy, to Spain, to the wilds of America, 
where you will—so that we forget all but our own love, 
our own existence. Your child—nay, hear me without 
weeping, Madeline, hear me and then decide, (you have 
still the power to decide on remaining.) Your child 
will not be left desolate—an only son—the heir to a 
peerage. Do you think that ambition and self-interest 
will not watch him with as careful a solicitude as your 
own, if not with the same tenderness? Do you think 
that the boastful spirit of Lionel Wentworth will suffer 
the guards of his future prosperity to slumber? Even 
if the father had no father’s feeling, he would foster 
and cherish his brother's heir. Lord Wentworth has 
paid his debts, settled an annuity upon him, and 
shown more apparent kindness than ever he evinced, 
till the birth of your boy gave a hope of continuing 
the title and estates in a direct line. Their whole 


NORTON. 


line, you would relinquish my love, and drag on a life 
of wretchedness for a vain shadow—the hope of de. 
voted affection from that little being whose first few 
years are all that ever can be yours. You thik of 
your infant child; but will the boy at Eton, who 
neither sees nor comprehends your love or your sor- 
row ; will the youth at college, who considers a week 
at home a tax on his holidays; will the heir presump- 
tive to the Wentworth property, finishing his educa- 
tion on the continent, and rarely writing you a hurried 
letter, will he be so great a comfort, so dear a pleasure, 
as to counterbalance all this lonely misery? Will 
there not be hours, days, years, when you may regret 
the love that could only end with life, that love which 
would have haunted your steps like a shadow, and 
given a new youth to your withering days?” 

Madeline Wentworth left her home, her child, her 
husband, and learnt that there is no misery like the 
curse of remorse, no, tears so bitter as those in which 
selfreproach is mingled. It was all true that Henry 
Marchmont had averred—true that her husband was 
selfish, brutal, violent; true that many had pitied her 
for being his wife; true that her boy was the spoilt 
idol of calculating hearts, in a fanily where there 
were no heirs; true that her lover was devoted to her, 
heart and soul ; but which of all these truths quenched 
the agony of Isr heart, when, as they sat together, 
awaiting the arrival of dinner at a comfortless inn on 
the road, the sunset hour brought to her mind a picture 
she never again was to witness? A picture of that 
little rosy head hushed to its innocent and early rest, 
with the white curtains drawn close round it to mel- 
low the evening light, and herself bending tenderly, 
cautiously, silently above it; to print the gentle kiss, 
and breathe the whispered blessing of a mother’s good 
night. {t rose—it grew more and more distinct—that 
imagined scene; and as her head sank on her clasped 
and quivering hands, and the thought flashed through 
her brain that it might lisp her name on the morning, 
or wail for a sight of her familiar face, and be checked 
by harsh and angry voices, Henry Marchmont's pre- 
sence, and Henry Marchmont’s caress, had no power 
to check the bitter exclamation—* My child! my for- 
saken child !” 

Years past away—five years, whose comparative 
happiness might have stifled the voice of self-reproach 
in Madeline Wentworth’s heart. Divorced from the 
man she hated, married to him she loved, watched, 
shielded, worshipped, and the mother of two beautiful 
children; might she not dream that Heaven's justice 
slept, or that for her there seemed so many excuses, 
that her crime was judged more mercifully than that 
of others? She was spared most of the common mi- 
series of her situation. She had not to bewail the 
inconstancy or growing coldness of the being for whose 
sake she had forfeited the love and esteem of all be- 
side. She had not to endure the mortification which 
the scorn of the more prudent could inflict; for no 
wounded bird ever crept away more wearily to die, 
than Madeline shrank from human notice. She had 
not to struggle with hardship and poverty, after having 
| been accustomed to all the comforts and superfluities 
| of a luxurious home. Henry Marchmont was well 
| off; his uncle's estates and baronetcy were to be his; 
| and not only his, but would descend to his boy; she 

was spared even that misery, that last, worst misery; 
‘the consciousness that the innocent were to suffer 
for her sin—her children were not illegitimate. Of 





souls are centred in that child. And you, my Made- | the one she had left, accounts were transmitted from 
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time to time during the first few months which had 
followed her departure, through the means of the 
nurse, who was sincerely attached both to the child 
and its mother; but afterwards Madeline had the sor- 
row to learn, that this woman had been sent away by 
fr. Wentworth when he discovered that she commu- 
nicated with her late mistress, and that her boy was 
placed under the care of a stranger who neither knew | 
her love nor felt for her sorrow. Anxiously Madeline | 
used to glean the vague reports which from time to | 
time reached her of the well-being of this precious 
Eagerly, when they received English news: | 





charge. 
papers, did she read over and over again the few 
words in the Morning Post which announced the 
annnal departure of her former husband for his bro- 
ther’s country seat. “The Jlon. Lionel Wentworth 
and family for Wentworth Park.” How 
her eves peruse and re-peruse that sentence, and fancy 
that it contained intelligence of the di/e, at least, of 
her little one! 

Once only she obtained fuller information, though 
from the same common-place source. As her giance 
wandered over the columns of the gazette, siie was 
struck by a passage headed “ Miraculous escape.” 
The names were familiar to her; with a flushed cheek 
and beating heart she read the brief account of “ an 
accident which had nearly proved fatal to the son of 
the Hon. Lionel Wentworth, a promising child aged 
three years ;” the nurse was lifling him on the rails of 
the baleony to see a cavalcade of gentlemen on horse- 
back, when he suddenly slipped trom her hold and 
fellon the pavement below; it was at first supposed 
that he was killed, but, on examination, he was found 
to have escaped without evena bruise! In the agony 
of her feelings Madeline wrote to Mr. Wentworth, 
beseeching of him to write but a single line, or even 
commission another to tell her whether the report in 
the newspaper were true, and whether the child had 
suffered any injury. To this appeal no answer was 
returned, and the next certain intelligence that reach- 
ed her was the account of the marriage of Mr. Went- 
worth with a Mrs. Pole, a widow, whose restless spirit 
and love of meddling had, as Madeline well remem- 
bered, been the cause of much and serious discomfort 
inher home. Wer boy—her gentle and lovely little 
Frank, was now under the control and dependent en 
the caprice of a stepmother! This was an unexpected 
blow. Mr. Wentworth was no longer young when 
she herself had been induced to accept him, and she 
had never anticipated having a successor. The event 
would perhaps have made a stronger impression upon 
her but for one which overwhelmed her with anguish 
and occupied every feeling: Henry Marchmont broke 
a blood-vessel. 

No paroxysm of passion—no previous illness—no 
excessive exertion—gave any apparent cause for this 
terrible and sudden catastrophe. Mr. Marchmont’s 
friends vainly inquired of each other “ how Henry had 
contrived to bring on this attack?’ Those appealed 
to shook their heads—some attributed it to anxiety of 
mind—some to natural delicacy of constitution—all 
that was certain was that he had burst a blood-vessel 
and that he was to die. 

He was to die! the graceful gifted being, with 
whom, in the blindness of human hope, she had looked | 
forward to a life of tranquil comfort—of devoted love 
—fur whom, in the blindness of human passion, she 
had deserted the ties that first bound her, and the 
station to which she belonged. How often had they | 


otten did | 








vowed that years should pass away and find them un- 
changed towards each other—how often had they | 
talked over the decline of their days, spent in retire- | 
ment and cheerful affection—and Henry had grown |} 
eager as he spoke of a residence in England, when, as | 
Lady Marchmont, she would be enabled to occupy | 
herself in acts of charity and kindness to the poor eal 


his estate ; and, forgotten by the great, feel that, sinner 
as she was, her name was pronounced by many a hum- 
ble lip in their evening prayers. ‘Those hopes were 
over. The decree had gone forth which none could 
reverse. The heart whose love had so planned and 
parcelled out her future, was to lie chilled and sense- 
less in the grave ere a few more brief months com- 
pleted the seventh year of their union; and Madeline 
was to be left alone! Oh, never knelt enthusiast or 


| saint before heaven with a soul full of more agonized 


fervour than the wretched wife of Henry Marchmont: 
—she prayed—not as they pray who have been taught 
to murmur words of supplication as a duty, and repeat 
them with scarcely a faint consciousness of their need 
of the blessings solicited. Her prayer was such as 
burst trom the fasting David's lips when the child of 
his sin was taken trom him—wild—earnesi—spoken 


| with pale and quivering lips—with swollen and stream- 


ing eyes—and such it well might be, for she prayed 
for his life! 

It was at the dawn of a bright warm day, at a 
beautiful villa near Nice, and Madeline had just re- 
turned to her husband's room, which she had only 
quitted to bathe and dress afier the long night's weary 
watch. He called her in a more animated tone than 
usual: and she bent over him with sorrowful affection. 
“ Madeline,” said he, “this is our wedding-day.”— 
Madeline started ; it was the first of those loved anni- 
versaries Which had not been foreseen by both—and 
for which they had not provided some trifling token of 
mutual regard ; the tears rose to her eyes. “ You shall 
do me a service ;” said her husband; “ you want air— 
it will give you strength—strength to sit by me—(you 
see what a selfish fellow 1 am;) take the children, 
and go in the little pony chaise and buy me an ink- 
stand; | want to write a long letter: and an inkstand 
shall be your gift for to-day.” She obeyed, though 
her heart trembled at leaving him even for an hour; 
she dared not contradict his whim even by requesting 
permission to say. She wept as she besought his ser- 
vant not to quit the ante-room during her absence ; 
and the man wondered why she should be more 
anxious and depressed on that day than on any other. 
She wept as she entered the nursery, and bid her little 
boy and girl prepare to accompany her; and the chil- 
dren wondered she could feel sad on such a bright and 
beautiful morning ; she wept, as in an almost inarticu- 
late voice she desired the bijoutier to produce the 
prettiest of the articles she was commissioned to pur- 
chase; and the curiosity and surprise visible in the 


man’s countenance reminded her of the necessity of . 


appearing composcd. She had no mother—no sister 
—no virtuous and sympathising friend, to whom she 
could unburthen her grief; to whom she could say; 
“It may be the last gift I shall ever present to Henry 
—the last 10th of October I shall ever spend in his 
compsny!” 

She hurried home and stole to her husband's apart- 
ment. He was sleeping on the sofa by the little read- 
ing table: a letter, folded but not directed, lay by him; 
and the materials for writing were scattered on the 
table. She inquired of the servant and learnt that, 
afier writing the letter, Marchmont had rung for a 
taper and some sealing wax, but that when the man 
returned with them his master had sunk back ina 
deep sleep, from which he had taken care not to dis- 
turb him. Madeline sighed, and again sought her 
husband’s dressing-room. One hour—two—three past 
away, and still that sleeping head preserved its position; 
and still, with a statue-like quiet, the unhappy woman 
kept watch by his side. At length a feverish start on 
the part of the sick man roused her: the shadowy blue 
eyes opened and gazed kindly upon her, and a broken 
sigh indicated that he was awake and conscious — 
“ Henry, love, here is your inkstand; how are you?” 
murmured Madeline in a low voice. She smiled, too, 
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as she said it—the fitful, struggling smile which bears | not long deciding. At Marchmont Park, the scene of 
so close a resemblance to sunshine on an April day. so many visions which now might never be realised, 
But the dying man did not reply, eagerly and wildly | she felt she could not live; but she felt, also, that for 
he gazed at her, and then seizing the letter, he direct- | her children’s sake it would be most unwise to receive 
ed it, “To Sir Henry Marchmont, Bart.” A few hours | with coldness the late and long-delayed offer of recon. 
closed the scene. The stin that rose the morning after | ciliation and kindness from her beloved Henry’s uncle. 
that wedding-day, saw Madeline Marchmont a heart- She wrote humbly, gratefully; and after expressing 
broken ionely widow, and the gazette which contained | her own intention of remaining abroad till her daugh- 
the announcement of her husband's death, also told of | ter’s education should be completed, she told him that 
the birth of twin-sons, born to the Hon. Lionel Went- | her boy should be sent immediately to England ; that 
worth by the former Mrs. Pole. In his will, Henry it was her wish he should be placed at Eten ; but that 
Marclimont lefi his wife sole guardian of his two chil- | in all plans for his future welfare, she would be guided 
dren; sole inheriter of his property ; but he expressed | entirely by Sir Henry’s opinion; and desired that her 
a wish that in the event of his uncle's offering any | little Frederick's holidays might be spent with him. 
advice on the disposal of the former, that Mrs. March- Vith tears and blessings Frederick was accordingly 
mont should endeavour to comply; that his boy should | confided to the care of an English officer, who was 
be educated in England; and that the letter he was | returning to England after burying an only daughter 
then intending to write to Sir Henry, should be for-| in the spot where they had promised him that health 
His desire was | should again bloom on her cheek and sparkle in her 
}eye; and with tears and blessings he was received 
| into the new home that was prepared for him; and, 
My prar Uncie—From my earliest boyhood te the | too young for school, remained the plaything and idol 
day I left England I can recall nothing on your part | of his grand uncle, the old housekeeper, and a circle 
but kindness and generosity: to that kindness, to that! of tenants and dependents who seemed to have no 
generosity, a dying man makes his last appeal. I leave | other theme for praise, or object for flattery. 
ene behind me, (God comfort her ;) more desolate than At length Madeline Marchmont wrote to the old 
ever is the lot of woman under such circumstances. | | baronet, expressing her intention of revisiting England, 
eave her alone—unprotected—and that one thought | as he had repeatedly pressed her during the last two 
is all that embitters my last moments. I know what! or three years, anxious, as he said, to give Gertrude, 
you thought, what you said at the time she left Mr. | her dauguter, of whose beauty he had heard many 
Wentworth. Ido not defend our mutual sin (though | rameurs in spite of the retirement in which she lived, 
I believe and hope there will be mercy for both,) but | an opportunity of marrying in her native country. It 
I do entreat of you to believe that hers is not a vicious | was with many a sigh of sorrowful recollection, and 
mind ; I do implore of you to receive her, not as the dread of the new future opening upon her, that Mrs. 
divorced Mrs. Wentworth, but as my fund, true, and | Marchmont consented to undergo the trial of seeing 
patient wife ; as one who watched me in sickness and | her pretty Gertrude taken about by careless relations, 
cherished me in healil; as the devoted mother of my | or perhaps unnoticed and uninvited because of her 
innocent children. In this hope I die—die without ; mother’s fault. Gentle and irresolute, always oppress 
seeing again the home, or the friends, of old days : and | ed with the consciousness of her early disgrace, and 
my last words are—do not, oh! do not cast her off, fur | morbidly afraid of losing the affections of her children, 
the sake of the nephew who played round your knees | Madeline had made the most weakly indulgent, and 
when a child, and who now, for the last time, lan-| perhaps the most ill-judging of parents, to a boy and 
girl who particularly required control and discipline. 
Your affectionate | Wild, proud, and ungovernable was the beautiful little 
Henry Marcumont. | Frecerick she sent to his grand uncle ten years since, 
} and from whom she had only had two short visits, 
The news of Henry Marchmont’s death arrived at! which served to show that he still was what she re- 
the same time as the foregoing letter. The old man| membered him in infancy; and wild, proud, and un- 
to whom it was addressed crushed it between his; governable was the handsome lad who sprang forward 
hands and groaned aloud. He had, then, outlived his | and bounded down the steps of Marchmont House to 
heir—his handsome, high-spirited nephew was no/| welcome her arrival and that of his sister. Gertrude 
more! such an event seemed more like a dream than} was still more completely a spoilt child, fur boys at 
reality; and he was forced to read the intelligence | school and lads at college must find their level; and 
again and again before he could persuade himself of | Ilenry had soon discovered that though heir to a ba- 
its truth; and again, and again as he read it, did ex-| ronetcy, and supplied profusely with pocket money, he 
clamations of sorrow burst from his lips, mingled with was not the only great man in the world : but Gertrude, 
many a vow of protection and assistance to those | at sixteen, only felt that she was a beauty and her 
whom Henry had left behind him. Again was Made- | mother’s idol. A word of contradiction roused all the 
‘line spared the common addition to a sorrow like hers. | violence of her nature; and Sir Henry, as he gazed 
Where another might have met with scorn and silence | on the pale, meck face of his nephew's widow, would 
she found warmth and welcome. A_ kindly and con-| turn and wonder whether she weve indeed the parent 
doling letter reached her by the first post, offering a/| of the slight fairy-like being whose fits of passion half 
residence at Marchmont Park to herself and the chil- | shocked, half amused him, as he watched her dark 
dren as long as would be convenient to her. There | blue eye flash fire, aud her delicate nosiril dilate with 
was indeed one sentence in it which cut her to the | rage. 
heart—a vague, slight, but evidently anxious allusion As their situation became more clear to them, these 


warded immediately after his death. 
duly obeyed, and his uncle read as follows : 


guidly and painfully signs himself, 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


to the possibility of her hereafter forming other ties, 
and a hope that, if she remained abroad, she would 
suffer the children occasionally to visit one who would 
always be a father to them. Rich, still young, and 
still most beautiful, it was perhaps natural that the 
thought of her marrying again should strike Sir Henry 
Marchmont’s mind, and that the loneliness of his old 
age should make him anxious to secure the affection 
and society of those whom years might perhaps estrange 
entirely from their unknown relation. Madeline was 


| young people became even more uncertain and irrita- 

ble in their tempers. Frederick felt the mortificat:ons 

which from time to time even the flattered Gertrude 
| had to endure, though neither gout nor fatigue pre- 
; vented Sir Henry from escorting her himself to a ball 
| or party, when he could find no chaperone sufliciently 
| worthy in his eyes to take charge of her. The history 
| of her mother’s elopement was of course soon known 
| toGertrude Marchmont, and the knowledge embittered 

her feelings, and removed the only barrier to the con- 
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fidence that existed between the brother and sister; ! Mamma goes to the opera.” 


for Frederick had been taunted with his mother's 
frailty while a boy at school. The thoughtlessness 
and selfishness of youth were pre-eminently displayed 
by the two children of the unhappy Mrs. Marchmont. 
She had never had the courage to tell them of her 
fault, nor even after she was aware they knew it, had 
she in any way recurred to it. She had never, when 
some angry word from Gertrude had cut her to the 
soul, said, “ My heart is already breaking; do not 
afflict me further.” Accustomed from the first to have 
something to conceal, she hid even her tears from 
them; and often, when the resemblance of Frederick 
to his father stack her more forcibly than usual, and 
thought how ill that father, who had never frowned 
upon her, would have brooked the angry looks and 
angry words she had to bear from his son, she would 
retire to the solitude of her own chamber and weep, 
and wish that she were laid beside him in the grave. 
Gertrude, too; her pretty Gertrude! the days were 
past when the little fat, white-shonldered, toddling 
thing came to be kissed and taken on her knee: her 
daughter was a woman now; an angry woman; and 
they stood together, the wronger and the wronged. 
So at least deemed the ill-governed offspring of Henry 
Marchmont: they felt their own mortitication—their 
own disgrace ; but no thought of her love, and her sor- 
rw; no pity for her early widowhood—her lonely 
life—her devotion to themselves, to their father, cross- 
ed their minds; they felt angrily and coldly at times 
wwards her, and took no pains to conceal those feel- 
ings. Oft was the timidly offered caress peevishly 
evaded by the daughter; and Madeline felt more de- 
slate while seated with her two grown-up children, 
than when, stealing away unquestioned and unregret- 
ted, she wandered through the beautiful avenues of 
Marchmont Park, dreaming of the love of her early 
youth, and the curly-headed, smiling infants who then 
seemed such certain sources of. pleasure and happiness. 
At such times as these it is not to be supposed that 
she could forget one, of whom she had heard little, 
but for news of whom her restless spirit always pined 
—the one who had “ first woke the mother in her 
heart”’—her forsaken child! He lived—that she 
knew; but she longed to gaze upon him; unloved, un- 
remembered as she must be, even by Aim; to trace the 
changes time had made in that sweet face, and hear 
the voice whose unfurgotten tones could barely lisp 
the word mother, when she abandoned him. 

On one of the very few occasions on which Mrs 
Marchmont could be persuaded to leave home when 
Sir Henry struggied through Gertrude’s spring in Lon- 
don, they all proceeded together to the opera; Made- 
line was passionately fond of music, and there, where 
the could be herself unseen, unheard, she enjoyed 
having pointed out to her Gertrude’s favourite partners, 
or rival beauties, and listening to the passionate melody 
of Pasta’s voice. The curtain had just fallen, and 
Mrs. Marchmont was taking a survey of the theatre, 
when she was struck by the countenance of a young 
man in one of the boxes immediately opposite—it was 
‘ingularly, divinely handsome, though something effe- 
minate and suffering in its expression made it perhaps 
less pleasant to gaze on than a common observer 
would have deemed. Such as it was, however, it 
riveted the attention of Madeline, which Gertrude no 
sooner perceived, than she observed carelessly, “ that 
young man has been watching you all the evening 
Whenever you bent forward to see the opera.” Mrs. 
Marchmont started and shrunk back out of sight, nor 
did she change her position throughout the remainder 
of the perfurmance. As they hurried through the 
crowd in the round-room, Gertrude whispered to her 
brother, “ There is Hugh Everton, Lord Everton's bro- 
ther; I wish I could speak to him; it is so tiresome! 





1 never can stay a moment in this room the nights 


Madeline overheard the 
whisper, and the tears rose to her eyes—it was very 
—vrery seldom—she accompanied her child to this 
single place of amusement. It had been a pleasure to 
her, and she thought—she ‘hoped, it was a pleasure 
to Gertrude. Alas! even these few evenings were 
grudged by the selfish object of her affection. She 
gently disengaged her arm from that of Frederick, and 
had the melancholy satisfaction of hearing Gertrade’s 
silver laugh as she joined in young Hugh Everton's 
jests, and knowing that she had afforded her this un- 
expected pleasure by leaving the brother and sister 
unencumbered by the mother’s presence. She stood 
alone, miserable, shrinking, awaiting the return of Sir 
Henry, who was receiving from his servant the agree- 
able intelligence, that one of the horses appeared too 
if] to take them home. She was close to the doorway, 
and leaned against it to avoid the pressure of the 
crowd, and as the subsiding tears allowed her again 
to see distincily the ohjects round her, she was struck 
by perceiving the identical face, whose beauty had 
fascinated her in the boxes, opposite the place where 
she was standing. He was still regarding her intently, 
and in the mood in which Gertrade’s whisper kad 
thrown her, she thought there was insult in this obsti- 
nate notice. She returned a haughty and angry look 
in answer to his air of scrutiny, and moved forward 
to take Sir Henry's arm, who just then appeared. The 
young man turned very pale, as if seized with sudden 
faintness, and placing his hand on the rails of the 
stairs, he descended them on the opposite side to that 
she took with her uncle. It was then for the first time 
she perceived the young stranger was lame; and his 
feeble but not ungraceful figure roused again in her 
heart the same strange mixture of interest and pain, 
which she had felt in the previous part of the evening. 
As they severally prepared to retire after their return 
home, Madeline could not resist the curiosity which 
prompted her to inquire of her son'the name of the 
young man, who had so pertinaciously watched her. 
Frederick “did not know, but could easily find out,” 
and wishing her the usual good night, left the apart- 
ment. Gertrude followed him, and Madeline was 
preparing to accompany her, when old Sir Henry, 
laying his hand on her arm, said: “Is it possible, my 
dear Mrs. Marclimont, that you are not aware, that you 
de not know ” He paused, for the sick thrill 
that drove the blood from Madeline’s heart left her 
cheek ashy pale. “Is it he?” gasped she inarticulately. 
“It is Mr. Wentworth,” said the Baronet, sorrowfully, 
for he hated to hear even the name of Madeline's 
former husband. 

“Holy Heaven!’ murmured Mrs. Marchmont as 
she sank on a chair; “ but that lameness?—my boy is 
a cripple—a complete cripple.” 

“IT believe it was a fall,” said Sir Henry. And 
Madeline remembered the “ miraculous escape” of the 
newspapers, Which had so agonized her at the time. 
The next morning a note was brought her. It ran as 
follows : 

“ Mother! I saw you last night, and you saw me, 
though you treated me as a stranger. But that was 
in public—you shrank from me—you frowned on me 
before others, while you were with your other chil- 
dren, while strangers watched yon; but alone, mother, 
alone, would you spurn the child of your youth? I 
have never forgotten you. I think I should have 
known your face, though so pale last night. [ am sure 
I should have known your voice; it has haunted me 
from my infancy till now, and no other has ever 
sounded so sweet to me. Oh! moiher, see me! Jam 
a weak, low-spirited creature ; but I feel as if it wonld 
give me a new soul to feel conscious that there was 
one human being that really loved me. My father 
has never loved me—my step-mother grudges the 
place I hold as something her children are cheated of; 
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and the love which others win, will never be bestowed | 
[ am alone in the world—| voice which fell on her ear; how radiant the eyes 
I do not expect| which gazed anxiously into hers as she woke from 


on a deformed cripple. 
comfort me—comfort me, mother. 


«“ Mother! sweet mother!” How musical was the 


you tu love me as well as those (blessed and happy | that swoon to the consciousness that her son, her long. 
children!) who have spent their lives with you; but | lost, idolized boy, was near her, was supporting her, 
something—something you will grant me, for the me-| was blessing her with his lips and from his heart! 


mory of the days when I was your only one. 


and let me hear your voice once mere.” 

Madeline read the note and laughed hysterically. 
The bitter words and scornful speeches of Frederick 
and Gertrude rose in contrast to her memory. ‘The 
day she Icit her home seemed but as yesterday, and 
once again her lips burst forth with passionate sorrow 
—* My child !—any forsaken child!” 

When Madeline recovered trom the first bewiidered 
burst of grief, wheeh had followed her reception of 
Frank Wentworth’s note, she sat down to reply to it 
with mingled feelings of bitterness and joy. “ There 
is then,” thought she, “one in the wide world who 
pines for my love as | have pined for theirs ; who feels 
for my sorrow without scorning my sin. Child of my 
early youth, it is to you [am to look for the consola- 
tion of my age She would have given worlds to 
have been certain of the sympathy of a human being, 
and to that being she would bave flown to impart the 
triumphant news that her lost boy, her own beautiful 
Frank, had written her those lines of mournful and 
passionate atiection, and was coming to see her; but 
the habit of repressing every expression of feeling was 
strong. Her pretty Gerirude’s light footstep glided 
through the two drawing-rooms to her boudoir, beture 
she was aware of her approach, but when she did 
become conscious of her presence, she only replied 
slightly in the affirmative to a question as to whether 
Frederick and his sister might ride together at their 
usual hour; and adding, “I have some notes to write,” 
bent her head again over the table. 

“Mamma is looking very well to-day, Fred.,” said 
Gertrude, as they bent their way towards the park ; 
“she must have been very beautiful when she was 
young.” Alas! it was the lack of Aope, that youth of 
the heart, and strengthener of the frame, which caused 
Madeline's cheek to be already faded, and her glossy 
tresses to be mingled with gray; and it was the flush 
of hope which brought light to her eye and smiles to 
her lip, as she looked up and answered her danghter’s 
question, While Frank Wentworih’s note lay beneath 
her pausing hand. 

With a beating heart and a hurrying pen, Madeline 
traced the following 


er 


lines :— 


“« Now and always, my 
the same hours, from three ull five: Lain then certain 
for my heart is fainting within 
me till I press you to it; and my breath scems choked 
When ! remember last night. Come quickhly—come 


as soon as you «ct tus. 


beloved boy, come to me at 


to be alcne. Come, 


Your Morurnr. 


ved and sent her own, she 


syllable of which was al- 


And when she had s¢ 
read again Ais note, every s 
ready graven on her heart, and as her teariul eye 
dwelt on each word, it seemed as though there were 
a peculiar and unntterable grace in all; even the way 
in which he sigued his name appeared different from 
Whatanother might have done. Frank Wenrwortu 
—oh, how many weeping kisses did she press on the 
unconscious paper Where his hand had traced this 
loved, this untforgotten name! She was still gazing 
on the note when a light, hurried, uneven siep was 
heard on the stairs; her breathing became choked and 
heavy ; her limbs trembled ; the door was flung open, 
and wiih a suppressed and cunvulsive shriek she 
sprang forward and fell fainting at the feet of him 
whose form her stiffening arms had vainly sought to 
embrace. 


Write 
to me—tell me I may sce you, and when and how, 


ju J called no one, mother; I thought you would not 
| wish it; I could not have borne that any one should 
have aided you besides myself; lay your head back 
again on my shoulder till you are weil.”—* I am well, 
| my boy,” murmured Madeline faintly; but her head 
| sank again to its resting place. ‘There was a pause; 
lthe thoughts of each roamed through past years. 
“Oh! mother!” exclaimed Frank Wentworth, suddenly, 
“how long ago—and yet how like yesterday it seems 
—that first dark lonely day after I lost you?” With 
the sobbing grief of a little child, he rose and flung 
| himself into her arms as he spoke, and Madeline 
| pressed his head to her bosom, even as she had often 
| done to still his cries in those by-gone years; and re- 
| peated mechanically the same words she had been 
| wont then to use, in the same svothing tone, “ Hush, 
} Frank, hush, my own lovely boy!” with a bewildered 
and dreaming consciousness, in which all was forgot. 
ten and contlused, except that she was his mother, 
that he was her child. And the voice and the words 
that had consoled Frank’s imfantine sorrows, sank to 
his heart. Ile looked up, and they both laughed hys- 
| terically at their forgetfulness of the lapse of years; 
and then they wept again. And there was sorrow 
mingled with their laughter, and joy struggling with 
their tears. 

For some time after this first meeting Frank Went- 
worth continued to visit his mother daily, at those 
hours when, as she herself had expressed it, she was 
sure to be alone; when Gertrude and Frederick rode 
or walked together, and the old Baronet was talking 
politics in White’s bay-window. Madeline’s shrinking 
and timid disposition and acquired reserve made her 
instinctively dread broaching the subject of her son’s 
visits; and some feeling, half unexplained in the 
depths of her heart, told her that he would not be 
welcomed by the haughty Frederick, or the cold, selfish 
Gertrude as she had welcomed him. Nevertheless 
the thirst of affection made her crave for more of his 
society, and now and then, in her happier moments, 
when he was with her, and all the charm of his wit, 
his beanty, his gentile gaiety, wound round her mother's 
heart, she would picture to herself long happy even- 
ings with all three of her children in friendly inter- 
course, and perhaps the devotion of one impressing the 
others with a sense of theirown negligent or rebellious 
conduct towards her. Stull she would never have had 
courage to propose a meeting, had it not been that 
Frank Wentworth himself one day talked of it as of a 
natural step. They had been speaking of the future, 
and Frank had been repeating over and over again 
his litle arrangements, of which the principal feature 
was that, as soon as Gertrude was married (which, 
with her beauty, accomplishments, and fortune, was a 
thing to be soon expected,) his mother should come 
and live with him, when he interrupted himself by 
saying, half gaily, half tenderly, “ and, by the by, am 
I never to know Gertrude or Frederick? I should like 
so to be with them; io talk to them; [ should love 
your other children so much, dear mother, now that I 
know you have love to spare for me! Madeline sighed ; 
she had never hinted that the love she had poured 
out for years was as water spilled on the sand ; that 
her lonely affection was unreturned; and that cate- 
lessness, bordering on insult, was the general conduct 
of those he desired so ardently to know as her chil- 
dren ; but she promised him that they should all meet, 
and the remembrance that it was his wish, that it was 
a promise made to him, carried her through a task she 





would otherwise have shrunk from. 
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She chose one evening (such evenings were rare) 
when Gertrude had neither ball, opera, assembly, nor 
play to take her from home; but was seated quietly 
near her, occupied with a piece of beautiful embroi- 
dery. A long silence was broken by a yawn from 
Frederick, who rose from his chair, and flinging down 
the book he had been reading, which he pronounced 
the dullest in the world, walked towards the door. 
“Are you going ont, Frederick?” asked Madeline. 
“Yes, mother.” “Could you spare me half an hour 
before you go?” added she in a tremulous tone. “ Cer- 
tainly ;” and he resumed his seat, and after waiting a 
few moments as if expecting she would again adiress 
him, he also resumed his book. There was another | 
long pause, during which Madeline stedfastly coutem- | 
plated the graceful figure of her daughter, as her white 
and taper fingers wandered among blue, crimson, and | 
white silks in a basket by her side. “ What preity | 
shades you are working that screen in,” said she, wiih 
a heavy sigh, which would have told many a more | 
anxious and more affectionate child that her thoughts 
were not with her words; but Gertrude only replied 
with a pleased smile, “ Yes, 1 have got all your fa- 
vourite carpet colours, 1 am working it for the litile 
boudoir; your cheek gets so flushed by the fire there, 
I think it must be quite uncomfortable.” Slight as 
this attention was, it gave something like hope and 
courage to the fainting heart of the disgraced mother. 
“ Thank you, Gertrude, thank you, dear girl ; you have 
spent many hours of your time upon it, and I shall 
value it very much. Do you happen to recollect,” 
continued she, hurriedly, as though it were part of the 
same subject; “do you happen to recollect a young 
man at the opera one night, who “ Yes, mam- 
ma,” interrupted Gertrude, without raising her eyes. 
“Do you know who he was?” gasped the unhappy 
woman, as the tears, long choked back by effort, gushed 
from her eyelids. Gertrude threw down the silk, and 
took her mother’s hand; “ Yes, mamma, yes, dear 
mamma, don’t distress yourself; I know; Frederick 
told me the next morning. He asked ” « Chil- 
dren, children,” sobbed Madeline, “ J knew it, also, 
the next day; and that day, and all succeeding ones, 
have brought my poor Frank to see me—and—and 
my earnest wish—my prayer—is to see you altogether 
—my prayer, children—!" and she sank on her knees 
before them, for, as she spoke of Frank Wentworth’s 
visits, a deep and angry flush had mantled in Ger- 
trude’s cheek, and she withdrew the hand which had 











that elopement twenty years ago; and blame, and 
scorn, and coldness, and insult to all, for the sake of 
one: and Everton’s haughty mother lecturing her son 
to shun the snares spread fur him by the daughter of 
a divorcee. 

Again: Gertrude had remarked of late, that her 
mother had ceased to be so much grieved at any way- 
ward action, or angry speech ; had ceased even to be 
s0 very anxious to soothe and coax her spoiled child, 
when she had met with mortification, or what she 
considered such: now, now she saw the cause: her 
mother’s heart had found another occupation—a haven 
of love wherein to shelter herself when the storm rose 
—a son to welcome her when the daughter frowned 
—and to him she had, doubtless, turned in all those 
moments of transient disgust with which the young 
Gertrude visited her sinning parent. Gertrude had 
been accustomed to be her mother’s idol, and though 
she did not love that mother as in her childhood, she 
yet felt a vague jealousy of one who, apparently, was 
io take her place as first object in that wrung and bro- 
ken heart. It was a mixture of all these considerations, 
combined with the sight of such distress, as acts me- 
chanically on all who have human feelings, that 
caused the beautiful daughter of Henry Marchmont 
to burst into tears; a flash of lightning thought for 
herself, with involuntary pity for her weeping mother. 
Alas! with Gertrude, se/f was always predominant. 

She was still occupied with these thoughts when 
Frank Wentworth’s well known step greeted her 
mother’s ear. Frederick stood forward : he was roused 
and excited: and, always the creature of impulse, he 
determined to do his best to give Mrs. Marchmont the 
momentary gratification of secing her unhappy som 
greeted kindly. “Frank,” said he, reddening, as he 
extended his hand, “ we ought to need no introduction. 
Gertrude!” and Gertrude rose and shook hands with 
the young stranger, and they all sat down as though 
they had been one family. 

Wo for that day! wo for the attempt to bind to- 
gether, in that strange and unnatural alliance, the 
children of her who had broken her first natural ties. 
Wo for the home where, in the credulous sweetness 
of his gentle disposition, Frank Wentworth thought to 
live as a brother with the offspring of the man who 
had tempted his mother from her home. Wo! to her 
—to him—to all! 

“ Gertrude,” said Frederick to his sister, the day 
afier this scene, “I think young Wentworth is very 





clasped her mother’s. Worse tempered, but warmer 
hearted, Frederick started from the chair, where he 
had remained hitherto, motionless with surprise ; and 
hastily throwing his arms rouad his mother’s neck, he 


exclaimed, “ Of course, mother, could you doubt his | 


being welcome ?—don't sob so, I'll fetch him myself; 
Isee him often at the club. Pray compose yourself; 
—he’s welcome—is he not Gertrude?” And Gertrude | 
sank back in her chair and gave way to a violent | 
burst of tears—tears of mingled selfishness and acita- | 
tion. The fact of Frank Wentworth’s visits flashed | 
information to her mind that certainly did not add to | 
its peace. Her dearest wish was to marry young | 
Lord Everton, who she knew was in love with her, 
and whose proposals she firmly believed to be delayed | 
or prevented by the’ unhappy circumstances of her 
mother’s misconduct. That Mr. Wentworth should 
visit every day at Madeline Marchmont’s house, might 
be gratifying to the two parties most deeply concerned, 
but to Gertrude, brought only vague reflections on the 
increased publicity of their disgrace by this mingling 
of the two families; and she figured some one asking, 
“ Why young Wentworth went so constantly there,” 
(for so retired had Madeline lived, that there were 


“ Handsome, Fred.? what, with that leg! 
why he is deformed.” “ No, Ger., nonsense; he is 
only lame, and his head is beautiful.” “ Yes, like the 

| old fashioned pictures, of the serpent with a cherub’s 

face, in the garden of Eden; and though heaven 
| knows ours was no Eden, even before he came, yet 
| now—” and Gertrude, with many a sigh and some 
tears, explained all that she felt, and thought, and 
feared, and conjectured, till a dark veil seemed to fall 
before young Frederick's eyes, and change Frank 

Wentworth to a demon. 

Unwitting of all these secret prejudices ; anxious to 
make them fond and proud of their new companion, 


handsome.” 


| and full of admiration for the beauty which he inhe- 


rited in common with her other children, and the 
talents in which he far surpassed them; fascinated 
by his gentleness and devotion to herself, Madeline 
Marchmont blindly pursued a path which led only to 
further misery. She would sit closeted in the little 
boudoir with Frank for hours; careless how time flew 
—careless where others spent that time. When they 
were assembled together, she would defend his opi- 
nions with vehcmence, if contradicted, or smile with 
the proudest admiration when they seemed to listen 





some to whem her story—nay, her existence, were 
unknown ;) and the reply, “ Why, don’t you know Mrs. 
Marchmont is his mother?” and then the details of 


in silence. She did not scruple at length openly in 
her reproaches (and even her reproaches were less 
gentle now that a new hope had given life to her 
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heart,) to institute a comparison between her younger 
children and the pledge of early days. Frank would 
not so have conducted himself—she could still turn to 
Frank ; and Gertrude and Frederick grew to hate even 
the sound of his name, and to shun him as they would 
have done a serpent. ‘The first symptom of their dis- 
like, which struck on the startled mind of their un- 
happy mother, was on the occasion of some slight 
dispute, in the course of which Frank Wentworth 
contradicted Frederick Marchmont with some warmth. 
Frederick answered passionately, as was his custom ; 
and Frank, holding out his hand, exclaimed, “ Well, 
well, Fred., | may be wrong; don’t be angry.”—* 
am not angry, Mr. Wentworth,” coldly and haughtily 
replied the offended young man, and so saying he left 
the apartment. Gertrude watehed the door as it closed 
—rose irresolutely—sat down again—rose, and pre- 
pared to leave the room. 


“ Do not leave us, Gertrude!” said her mother. 


“TI do not choose that Frederick should spend his 
evenings alone now more than formerly,” muttered the 
spoiled beauty; and her haughty eyes flashed indig- 
nantly on Frank as she emphatically pronounced the 


last word. 

She disappeared from their presence, and Madeline 
wept on the bosom of her forsaken child. 

“ {tis a pity you ever left Frank, if you are so much 
fonder of him than of us,” was Gertrude’s reply to the 
gentle expostulation which Mrs. Marchmont ventured 
to make. 

“ Would that I had died in my cradle, or never 
been born, rather than live to see this creeping effe- 
minate lounger make our house his home,” was Fre- 
derick’s spontaneous observation. 

Once kindled, the torch of discord burned with a 
quenchless flame ; and if the children of Henry March- 
mont disliked and envied their mother’s eldest son, that 
son was not slow, in spite of his gentleness of feeling 
and manner, to resent the want of respect and affection 
shown to her who, in his eyes, was all perfect. Bitter 
words were exchanged, and once exchanged were often 
repeated. To a stranger it would have appeared that 
two opposing parties were formed in the house; Henry 
Marchmont’s children on the one side, and Henry 
Marchmont’s widow and Lionel Wentworth’s son on 
the other. 

One evening of that eventful autumn, Gertrude en- 
tered the drawing-room, where Frederick was already 
seated ; her cheek crimson with rage and shame, and 
her eyes swoln with weeping. 

“T knew it,” exclaimed she, “I knew it,” and set- 
ting her tecth hard, she flung down a letter, or rather 
the copy of a letter, from Lady Everton to a friend, in 
which the former commented with the most unsparing 
contempt on the conduct of the unhappy Madeline— 
sneered at the terms which Frank Wentvtorth 
visited at the house—lamented her son, Lord Ever- 
ton’s, infatuated blindness, and finally expressed a de- 
termination to use any means to prevent his disgracing 
himself by the connexion. 

* How did you come by this?” 
question. 

“ It was sent anonymously,” replied Gertrude, “ with 
a few lines, purporting to be from ‘a true friend,’ and 
asserting their belief that I might, if I pleased, marry 


ai 


on 


was Frederick's first 


Everton to-morrow, without Lady E.'s consent being | 


asked or granted. Whether this be true or no,” con- 
tinued she, impatiently waving her hand, as she saw 
hér brother again about to speak—* Whether such a 
letter was ever sent or not, scarcely signifies: it is 
enough that others dare write what I have scarcely 
dared to think; and let the letter come from a friend 
who would warn, or an enemy who would mortify, it 
has equally decided my mind. I will write to Ever- 
ton to bid him farewell, and I will cease to mingle in 
society, since its members are so anxious to visit on 
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my head the follies of my mother. My destiny is 
ruined for her sins.” 

During the delivery of the last sentence, Gertrude 
had one more auditor than she counted upon. Frank 
Wentworth stood before her, his face deadly pale, his 
wild and radiant eyes fixed full on her face, and his 
whole frame shaking with emotion, “ Gertrude March- 
mont,” exclaimed he, “ the words you have spoken are 
disgraceful alike to the names of woman and daughter. 
Oh! who shall speak kindly of my mother’s fault since 
her own child can so bitterly condemn her? May 
you never be tempted—or rather,” gasped he, and he 
laid his hand heavily on her arm as he spoke, “or 
rather may you be tempted; and then—then, when 
false reasoning is poured into your ear, and false hopes 
glitter before your mind, may you fall—as she did” 
ile flung the hand he grasped from him, while Ger- 
trude shrieked in mingled terror and pain; and at the 
same instant a blow aimed full ay his breast by the 
desperate and muscular arm of Frederick Marchmont 
stretched him prostrate on the ground. Madeline 
heard enough as she advanced from her boudoir to 
madden her with alarm; she rushed forward, and 
wringing her hands, exclaimed, “ Desist, children, de- 
sist! oh, my God, remember you are brothers !”— 
“ Brothers!” shouted Frederick, while the veins on his 
temple started with rage; “ woman, this is your own 
work—‘ell Everton we are provners!” “ Hush, Fre- 
derick,” murmured his sister, “ she does not hear you;” 
and the terrified and remorseful girl knelt down by 
Frank Wentworth, and passed her arm under his head 
while she looked anxiously up in her mother’s face. 
That mother heeded not her silent appeal. Pale and 
statue-like, Madeline stood—her dilated eyes wander- 
ing slowly from the face of her eldest-born, the feeble, 
crippled child of her youth, to the folded arms and 
haughty form of the child of her sin. Into his face 
she dared not look, but ever and anon her pale lips 
parted with a strange ghastly smile, and the word 
“Cain” broke from them. Frederick heard and started; 
he bent eagerly for a moment above young Went- 
worth, and a shuddering sigh from the lips of the latter 
reassured his heart; his wide blue eyes opened and 
met Gertrude’s face of horror and anxiety, and he 
murmured, as they again momentarily closed, “ I was 
stunned—only stunned.” And Madeline—did the 
sound of her favourite’s voice recall her to herself? 
It did; but she knelt not by his side; she aided him 
not to rise; a fear worse than death had taken posses- 
sion of her mind, and flinging herself into Frederick’s 
arms, she exclaimed hysterically, “Oh, Frederick—oh, 
my son, thank God you are not a murderer!” 

Alas, it needed not violence to snap the thread of 
that fragile life. The reconciliation which followed 
this fearful scene never brought Frank Wentworth 
again to that stranger-home; a brain fever attacked 
him, and in the ravings of his delirium he called in- 
cessantly on one whose form he vainly fancied sat 
patiently watching at the foot of his bed, thanking her 
for her tenderness and adjurme her to bear with re- 
signation his death. Madeline heard of his illness, 
} and once more she appealed to the husband she had 
deserted, for permission to have news of her child, for 
leave to see him die. Perhaps if Lionel Wentworth 
had read her passionate and broken-hearted note he 
might have melted, but he had vowed never to open 
a letter directed in that hand, and even in that hour 
—that hour of sorrow which both were doomed to 
share—he flung it with gloomy resentment into the 
flames. Madeline had a last resource—she wrote 
to his wife—* You are a mother—let me see my 
boy 

“ Frank,” said the wretched woman to her dying 
son, “is there any message, any token you wish to 
leave; can I do nothing for you?) Now that you are 

















collected, if there is any one you have loved—any one 
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Frank—oh! let me cling to something that has be- 
longed to you. Have you never loved, idol of my 
breaking heart?” Frank Wentworth took his mother’s 
hand, and a sweet smile hovered round his lips, a smile 
of love so holy and intense, that, as his failing hand 
pressed hers to his bosom, she felt that her image only 
had found a place there. 

It was over ; and with the calm of despair Madeline 
passed through the long passage of what dad been her 
home. 
wished to linger, but because her limbs refused to do 
their office further ; lights and voices were within, and 
she heard the news of Frank’s death announced, and 
the nurse of Mrs. Pole’s children exclaim, “ Bless my 
soul, ma’am, and Mr. Lionel will be my lord after all!” 
She heard the “ hush, hush, Ellis,” of the mother who 
stood in her nursery, and the eager kisses which were 
showered on the boy who stood in her son's place 
She heard, and walked on. 

Into the home which was now her's, Madeline 
Marchmont entered, and as her noiseless step glided 
into her own drawing-room she was again doomed 
involuntarily to hear what smote her to the heart. It 
was Lord Everton's last sentence to the weeping Ger- 
tude. His was a frank and cheerful voice, and his 








She paused: at the nursery door, not that she, 





manner had @ mixture of tenderness and firmness. “1 
would not be thought harsh and unjust hereafter,” said 
he, “ and therefore, dear girl, I tell you now, however 
painful the subject may be. I do not say you shall 
never see your poor mother, but it must be at very 
rare intervals—very rare, Gertrude. You consent, my 
beloved girl?” And Madeline heard Henry March- 
mont’s daughter murmur her assent to the proposal ; 
and her obedience to the law laid down of rarely see- 
ing the widowed and disgraced parent, who had 
watched over her in sickness—worshipped her in 
health—nestled her to her nursing bosom when an 
infant—and borne meekly, foo meekly, with her faults 
asa girl. Did the cradle songs of that mother never 
rise to her memory when she too became a mother ia 
her turn? ; 

But it is not our intention to pursue this tale further; 
what Gertrude’s fate as a wife might be is shrouded 
in darkness ; this much alone we know and tell, that, 
during the little remnant of her days, Madeline March- 
mont met with more kindness and forbearance from 
both than they had hitherto shown. Perhaps they 
felt for her when the thought struck them that she 
could no longer turn from THEM to her Forsaken 
Child! 
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BY MRS. NORTON. 








I rHink of thee—not as thou art, 
In the cold and hollow grave ; 

Where the sun’s rays vainly dart 
And the cypress branches wave : 

But [ think of thee bright and young, 
With life on thy beaming brow, 

And I sing all the songs that we sung— 
Though thou never canst hear me now! 






I think of thee—not with the gricf 
Of those past and passionate years, 

When my heart sought a vain relief 
In bitter and burning tears— 

But I think of thee fond and gay, 
Unshadowed by death or pain; 

And smiles on thy red lips play— 
As they never may play again! 


I think of thee—not as I thought 
When I stood by thine early tomb, 
And all that this world had brought 
Seemed wrapped in a changeless gloom ; 
But I think of the living friend 
Of my happiest early days, 
And what thou wert wont to commend 
I do—though thou canst not praise. 


Calmly I welcome the guest 
Who knows not he’s loved for thy sake : 

I langh when he tells me some jest 
Which thou in thy life-time didst make ; 

In the groves where thy fuotsteps have be 
I wander with others, nor weep 

When a glimpse of some favourite s« 

Brings thoughts of th 





long dark slee; 





heavy and mourt 
b il . hoth ¢ 
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power no more 
bid t varm tear-drop start— 
he sun sha: sw dark in the skies, 
And the tarf spring no more on the hill, 
Vben thy love from my memory dies— 
Lost heart, i remember thee still! 
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A RETROSPECT OF YOUTH. 





BY ROBERT A. WEST. 











Ou! bright were the days of my youth, 
As they rapidly glided away : 
When my heart was the mirror of truth, 












And my path was illum’d by her ray: 
When I knew not the guile of the world 
Nor saw ils enticements displayed, 

The banner of hope was unfurl'd, 
In brightness and beauty arrayed. 








And I deem‘d that this banner alone 
Should ever move over my head: 

That my heart should be purity’s throne 
And vice should be harmless or dead. 

But the days of my manhood are come, 
And the dream of my youth-time is o'er 

Disappointment and care are my doom, 
And my trials are greater and more. 










Oh! bright were the scenes that appear’d, 
Illusive, alas! though they proved ; 
And gladsome the hopes that I rear‘d, 
Tho’ they drooped as their soil was remov'd: 
If I tasted the bitter at all, 
The drop would envalue the swert 
And pleasure was there at my 


I fear'’d not—I knew not deceit 
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tis whitened with foam, 
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Then guide me, thou God of my sire ; 
My errors in mercy forgive : 
With wisdom and virtue inspire, 
In faith, hope, and love, let me live: 
I, poverty ask not, nor wealth, 
Lest either should lead me astray : 
I ask not for sickness or health, 
But, ah! for thy blessings I pray. 
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THE SHORT GENTLEMAN. 


A puysicaL despotism governs the social world not 
less than monarchs and oligarchs sway the political. 
Moralisis indeed tell us that, notwithstanding all the 
diversities of human endowments, every man inherits 
upon the whole an equa! share of the materials for 
happiness—that the weights in the great race of ex- 
istence are after all accommodatingly distributed among 
the entry of runners. ‘They mean well enough; and 
may have disciples about the breakfast hour in night- 
gowns and slippers; but few or none after hat and 
cane have been put in requisition. Certainly—keep- 
ing up the racing figure just employed—it is pre-emi- 
nently desirable that we should all start fairly “ han- 
dicapped,” for our mundane career; but, alas! Nature 
has formed her Childers and Eclipses amongst the 
genus of unplumed bipeds as well as amongst the irra- 
tional brutes. She has “ favourites,” whose surpassing 
stretch no countervailing clog can adequately repress. 
To come plainly to my point—what does, or can equa- 


lize chances in love and war, between six feet of 


humanity and five ?—Nothing:—any more than the 
latter amount of sovereigns can be made to discharge 
the obligations of the former. And who doubts the 
correctness of Butler's “ancient sage philosopher,” 
when he 


swore the world as he could prove 
Was made of fighting and of love!” 


The heart-burning distinction is therefore one of lonely 
recurring annoyance. It may be seen that the ancients 
have recorded their sense of it in the proverb: “ qui 
invidet minor est.” If, in sooth, life be, as our pastors 
say, a lottery, from which each mortal draws an or- 
dained number of blanks and prizes, he who obtains 
the gift of towering, like Saul, avove his fellows, 
banks a substantial thirty thousand. Let him be con- 
tent, though spindle-shanks and a lantern visage should 
prove the (justly due) concomitants of his lot. Addi- 
son, feigning the “Spectator,” reasons himself into 
good humour with his brief allowance of face. He 
would never have succeeded had the curtness applied 
to his entire “outward Adam.”"—But now to show 
how far these opinions have been justified in the pur- 
gatory of personal experience. 

The biographies of great men usually prelude with 
a mass of genealogical researches meritoriously intend- 
ed to rebut any scandalous notions flying abroad to the 
effect that their heroes were prodigies of nature, as 
well as of talent, and born or begotien otherwise than 
in common course. As I however am neither a great 
man, nor about to indite a memuvir, I hold myself ex- 
cused fr I ‘ ty 
actually . grandfather. Neverthless, 
should wh n being couched in the first 
perso, « Tote 
-and, as I hate half-proceed- 
is, ancestry up to the emigra- 
? My distinguishing 


to suppty 

ings, will ti 

tion of the t’ygmen ! 
—or, rather my indistinguishing—characteristic is a 
lack of corporeal expansion, both “longitudinally and 
laterally. When I predicate that banei?! wth I con- 
ceive I have told the reader all he needs know con- 
cerning the “ sort of man” who addresses him, and at 
the same time, furnished a sufficient key to the jere- 
miad impending. Would he have me more precise, 
he may understand that my express height is five feet 
and five-eighths of an inch. Frequent admeasure- 
ments have convinced me that I do not err a single 
hair's breadth in this statement. I had sooner have 
been a positive dwarf than thus barely insignificant ; 
for then I might have claimed a peculiar kind of con- 


Tirace. 


of substantiating the fact of 


1 the subject, I pledge myself 





sideration, nay, nave acquired the fame of a Hudson, 
or a Borulaski; but, as it is, I have no consolation. 

In looking back to past days I sincerely thank 
Heaven that I lived up to what is commonly called 
the age of discretion before I became fully sensible 
that my altitude fell so far within the statute of limita- 
tions. During my previous years of hope and thought. 
lessness | did enjoy something like the pride of active 
youth. But when once the period arrived when [| 
felt called on to assume the foga virilis it occurted to 
me displeasingly that | was somewhat lost amidst its 
flowing folds; and beginning to suspect that unkind 
fate had issued a cecree of “ hitherto shalt thou grow 
and no further,” a new light—no, a dark cloud—came 
o'er my spirit. T'hen I could comprehend why my 
friends had so strenuously discouraged an avowed 
wish to enter a regiment of heavy dragoons: then I 
ceased to wonder why my shadow in the sun never 
seemed to stretch so far across the sward as those of 
my contemporaries, whom (good easy soul!) I had all 
the while fancied fellows ef my own standing. In 
short, it was precisely at the epoch, when, according 
to dates and registers I ought to have given the world 
“ assurance of a man,” I first discovered how much I 
had been “ cheated of a man’s fair proportion.” Since, 
the consciousness has been abundantly forced upon 
me, and vexations consequent have beset me daily 
and hourly—with foe and with friend—with mistress 
and with maid—mensa et thoro—at home and abroad. 

It might provoke laughter, of which I am very jea- 
lous, were I to detail the various means I long employed 
te induce Nature to rescind her spiteful fiat. Change 
of air being recommended, there was one year of my 
life wherein I don’t think I spent more than two con- 
secutive weeks in any given spot within the circuit 
of Great Britain. Three hours daily was I, at another 
season, wont to relax—or, more properly—strive to 
relax in warm baths. And, at moments, I could verily 
felt in my heart to have walked out, uncovered, in a 
shower, in order that, as they say in the nursery— 
* the rain might make me sprout.’ All was vain. I 
read the fable of the bescoured blackamoor and de- 
sisted. 

Those portly personages, “ the bluster of whose huff” 
renders rivalry modest and opposition respectful, little 
acknowledge the large debt they owe their proge- 
nitors. Their pomp of progress would be voluntarily 
rebuked were they made aware how much the defer- 
ence they would fain believe paid to dignity of manner 
is, in sheer truth, a tribute to greater superficies of 
matter. How smooth is the highway over which they 
travel, compared with the briary bye-paths we “ lesser 
men” must toil through towards the same object—and 
yet we often gain them, too. Perdie! as merit is s0 
notoriously enhanced by difficulties overcome, I might, 
were I of a philosophic turn (which unfortunately I 
am not) feel elevated in one sense, by my lack of ele- 
vation in another. Certainly a folio in Roman capitals 
looks imposing, but a duodecimo in Lower case may 
contain the same intelligence, and is moreover the 
handier volume. Besides, the persevering of our race 
have the proclaimed admiration of the gods to set 
against the slighting regards of mortals; for it is known 
that the sight of a virtuous man struggling with unde- 
served troubles, is as a bouquet to the superior deities. 
This thought ennobles us, as being “ born to suffer,” 
but I, who am no stoic, and have no ambition to have 
it said, in reference to myself, 


“ Tertius a colo cecidit Cato,” 


must fairly own that it does not, in my case, blunt the 
repeated sting of terrestrial persecution. 
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The earliest blight my young aspirations received, 
arising out of Dame Nature’s mistreatment, was, as 
has been hinted, the being denied permission to drawl, 
dance, and smoke cigars in scarlet. ‘True, it may be 
held that the colour of one’s coat is not connected with 
happiness or the contrary; yet it is a hardship to lie 
under any sort of arbitrary prohibition. Like the old 
citizen in the story, who, after abiding seventy years 
within the walls of his city, unmoved to pass beyond, 
risked punishment for a ramble when it had been for- 
mally refused him, so did [| the more pine for military 
honours, seeing myself excluded therefrom. Next to 
the pleasure of enacting manly deeds comes the privi- 
lege of talking big over them. Even that secondary 
indulgence was, and is, withheld from me. I soon 
perceived that whenever I glanced at a spirited inten- 
tion, such as the chastisement I destined for some im- 
pertinent; or related an anecdote of past energy—a 
little heightened, perhaps more majorum—a repressed 
smile invariably sat on the features of audience, which 
tripped me in mid career Every body must feel how 
provoking the liability; because every body is aware 
that to be precluded from sounding a few flourishes 
of this description, would be to sit in company, gagged 
with a wet blanket. Thus do I find my self-import- 
ance crushed at the social board even—the seat of our 
most equal relaxations. And what is a man without 
self-importance’—A cipher. Modesty is really an 
amiable quality, and very proper to inculcate ; but, 
Lord help him who is overburthened with it as times 
go! 

In the drawing-room, my ill-hap no less attends me. 
A gallant, to be at his ease, must feel himself one to 
whom the fair can look up for protection ; and luckless 
is he, who may not, upon a literal construction, claim 
that kind of regard. Where is the would-be Lothario, 

.that could preserve his composure, on overhearing a 
silvery-toned voice allude to him as “little Mr. So- 
and-So,” or possibly favour him with the character of 
a “nice little creature!” J never could, and I have 
had a few opportunities for practice. Then, at a ball, 
to be shunned as a partner by the taller ladies, lest the 
contrast should be too strong; and equally avoided by 
the shorter, lest the affinity should invite sarcasm :— 
’tis too bad. I shall never forget the mortification I 
endured, one night, at a fancy-ball, whither I had gone 
in the character of Alexander the Great; to whose 
fame I have always paid special worship, owing to the 
circumstance of his being, notwithstanding his prowess 
and inseparable adjective, by no means of Titanic 
mould. My Roxana, a lady of charms, that in China, 
or Bornou, would have been homicidal, overcome by 
the heat of the room, fainted at my side. With the 
devotedness of a manly heart, I extended my arms to 
arrest her fall; but, Oh! horrescimus referens, it was 
only to exhibit the conqueror sinking, like a weak 
Antony, under female influence. We gravitated with 
a quelch that shook the building. The savage laugh- 
ter that arose still haunts my memory. That night I 
had well nigh made business for the coroner. 

The above are annoyances which embitter a lot 
like mine, even in circles where bienseance is supposed 
to prevail; important as showing how inseparable its 
plagues; but trivial, when compared with the “ thou- 
sand and one” practical pains and penalties attendant 
on a general commerce with the world. To be insig- 
nificant in presence, is to be the certain victim of 
insolent coachmen, imposing watermen, overcharging 
waiters, faithless book-keepers, et id genus omne. It 
is also to be the chosen mark for every “ saucy jack's” 
Witticism, every drawcansir’s oath, and every wicked 
waggery, that may not be experimented, with impu- 
nity, elsewhere. “Dat deus immiti cornua curta bovi,” 
we are told: J wish J could find it so, for your “ bos 
piger” butts heavily. From all these pests, the man 
of “ big assemblance” steps free. Should there not 


be some moral tax on so vast an exemption? To re- 
cite a tithe of the instances wherein I have suffered, 
through my exclusion from the benefits of that natural 
magna charta, would fill a volume. The very laws, 
which should be my sure safeguard, have occasionally 
added to my list of grievances: for I can recollect 
having been no less than four times seized, and com- 
mitted to custody, as a party to unruly mobs I wished 
to escape, for no other reason than that of offering the 
sort of capture, some “ ancient and quiet” officer could 
most readily effect. Again, if ever my ill stars throw 
me amongst a knot of obstreperous companions, sure 
it is, that I prove the individual singled out to endure 
the retaliation of those their impertinence may offend. 
Talk of being inured to hardships! egad! no six-foot 
adventurer that ever crossed the seas, granting him 
his half dozen “ hairbreadth ’scapes,” can make up the 
aggregate of trials I have gone through without leav- 
ing this metropolis. 

Nor are the evils of a diminutive frame confined to 
matters of coercion, and mere manhood, any more than 
to gallings of vanity. On the contrary, it involves so 
many other disturbances, that summing up the whole, 
I am fully persuaded the curse charged upon the de- 
scendants of Cain (whereabout the learned differ,) can 
have been neither more nor less than lowness of sta- 
ture. Is it agreeable to be always condemned to ride 
bodkin, when travelling with six “ insides?”—is it 
either elegant, or comfortable, to take horse-exercise, 
sitting as though one bestrode an elephant?—to sub- 
merge in the corner of even a moderately-sized arm- 
chair, almost hidden, like a coy perriwinkle in its 
shell ?—to be perched up at the dinner-table, with chin 
possibly above its level, but toes barely touching the 
carpet? No, they are circumstances truly the reverse, 
and alone, warrant my considering the accessary defi- 
cit in the light of a primitive curse. An umbrella, 
that indispensable comfort in this moist climate, I may 
not use, being unequal to the fatigue of lifting it over 
the head of every grenadier I meet, and unwilling, by 
hazarding the equilibrium of chapeau, to give their 
tall owners the happy opportunity of bullying an ob- 
viously non-armipotent transgressor. A man cannot 
walk about with his great coat strapped to his back 
like a groom; yet such would expediency require of 
me. Others can borrow a friend’s cloak or roquelaure 
in a case cf emergency. Were I to do so, I should also 
need to rob him of his foot-boy for a train-bearer. 

I am fond of seeing public shows, but suffer a double 
martyrdom in most endeavours; once, in body, from 
suffocation amidst the crowd, and a second time in 
mind, by being unable to catch a glimpse beyond the 
lofty head-dresses of the ladies which have rendered 
the Pit at the Opera to me but an impervious grove of 
feathers and flowers inodorous; whence, as I cannot 
afford a box, I am virtually banished from a favourite 
place of amusement. At the two great theatres I can 
see, and, when Kean acts, seldom miss a night. 


“ There are, who think the stature ail in all, 
Nor like a hero if he be not tall; 
The feeling sense all other wants supplies, 
I rate no actor’s merit by his size. 
Superior height requires superior grace, 
And what's a giant with a vacant face?” 


This was Churchill’s opinion, and a fortiori mine. 
After witnessing Kean’s personation of the jealous 
Moor, I can think of my fate with something like 
temper; and returning home, whilst the impression 
lasts, to contemplate the bust of Napoleon on my 
mantel-piece, I could well nigh cry “content.” Midst 
all the admiration lavished on the unparalleled self- 
exaltation worked by the latter, I wonder more stress 
has not been laid on his having so entirely overcome 
the disadvantages of figure :—disadvantages so imme- 
diate im a commanding career. In my eyes that fact 
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honours him with double glory. He directed the axe 
to many obselete prejudices, and amongst the rest (for 
which, hallowed be his memory!) heaved down a 
villanous one that had rendered a huge hulk of bone 
and muscle as essential to our tdeal of a hero as a 
white plume on a long-tailed charger. Perish such 
ignorant conceits! Were immortal Cesar, Frederick 
of Prussia, Napoleon, “ Macedonia’s Madman, and the 
Swede,” who snuffed the air further from terra firma 
than their neighbours ’—Hlistory tells us not. Why 
then does not a coincidence so remarkable, curb the 
everweening prance of Brobdignagian pride? Or 
rather, I would ask how, in the face of these contro- 
verting evidences, they ever dared to measure heroism 
by a foot rule? That our forefathers were not so besot- 
ted as to square their views of men by such a medium, 
is recorded in their treasured legends of the doughty 
Thumb and giant-quelling John; both erroneonsly 
supposed fabulous personages, but, in reality, ancient 
British knights, famed alike for enterprize and paucity 
of inches. But this signifies naught: my object is not 
to prove what needs no proof—the injustice of the 


| vexations heaped upon myself and “ order ;”’ but their 
illimitable extent, and minute ramification. With that 
| purpose I could depict still more shapes of mortifica- 
tion than have been already sketched, but that I fear 
a want of sympathy amongst the herd quos super nos 
nihil ad mos. Of this I had a proof only the other day: 
—chancing to be in a lofty mood, with my feet upon 
a friend’s fender, I descanted to him somewhat in the 
foregoing strain: “Ah! P ,” says he, when I 
made a pause, “all our acquaintance agree that you 
are a high-souled man.” | saw by the direction of his 
| eyes that he meant to be impertinent—Puppy! yet 
thus it always is. 
| "That Procrustes, of whom we read in the classics, 
| was a rare fellow. He is commonly denounced as a 
| horrible monster—I suspect wrongfully. Why may he 
i not have been an experimental philosopher, labouring 
in a rude age to harmonize men’s minds by equalizing 
their bodies? This is an age of re-forms. Would that 
some successful reformer of Procrustean spirit, but 
|more than Procrustean genius—might appear! J 
| would not stand on “ conservative” principles. 





THE STAR. 


BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 


Ever beaming, still I hang. 
Bright as when my birth I sang 
From chaotic night, 
In the boundless, azure dome 
Where I've made my constant home, 
Till thousand, thousand years have come 
To sweep earth's things from sight! 


Mortals, I unchanging view 

Every change that sports with you 
On your shadowy ball. 

All below my native skies, 

Here I mark how soon it dies; 

Ilow your proudest empires rise, 
Flourish, shake, and fall! 


Wealth and splendor, pomp and pride, 
I've beheld you laid aside ; 

Love and hate forgot! 
Fame, ambition, glory, power, 
You I’ve seen enjoy your hour; 
Beauty, withering as a flower, 

While I altered not! 


Him, whose sceptre swayed the world, 
I have seen aghast, and hurled 

From his lof throne, 
Monarch’s form and vassal’s clay 
‘Turned to dust and swept away : 
E’en to tell where once they lay, 

Iam left alone! 


When I've been, from age to age, 
Questioned by the lettered sage 
What a star might be, 
I've answerec not; tor soon, I knew, 
He'd have a clearer, nobier view, 
And look the world of mysteries through 
In vast eternity! 


Mortals, since ye pass as dew, 
Seize the promise made for you 
Ere your day is o'er. 
The righteous, says a page divine, 
Are as the firmament to shine; 
And like the stars, when I and mine 
Are quenched to beam no more! 








TO TUE MOUNTAIN WINDS. 


BY MRS. 


HEMANS. 


How divine 
The liberty, for frail, for mortal man, 
To roam at large among unpeopled glens, 
And mountainous retirements, only trod 
Ry devious footsteps !—Regions consecrate 
To oldest time !—And, reckless of the storm 
That keeps the raven quiet in his nest, 
Be as a presence or a motion—One 
Among the many there —}WVord: worth. 


Moentain winds! oh! whither do ye call me? 
Vainly, vainly would my steps pursue! 

Chains of care to lower earth enthral me, 
Wherefore thus my weary spirit woo? 


Oh! the strife of this divided being! 

Is there peace where ye are borne on high? 
Could we soar to your proud eyries fleeing, 

In our hearts would haunting memories die ? 


Those wild places are not as a dwelling 
Whence the footsteps of the loved are gone! 

Never from those rocky halls came swelling 
Voice of kindness in familiar tone! 


Surely music of oblivion sweepeth 

In the pathway of your wanderings free ; 
And the torrent, wildly as it leapeth, 

Sings of no lost home amidst its glee. 


There the rushing of the falcon’s pinion, 
Is not from some hidden pang to fly ; 

All things breathe of power and stern dominion ; 
Not of hearts that in vain yearnings die. 


Mountain winds! oh! is it, is it only 


Where man’s trace hath been, that so we pine? 
Bear me uj, to grow in thought less lonely, 
Even at nature’s deepest, loneliest shrine! 


Wild, and mighty, and mysterious singers, 
At whose tone my heart within me burns; 

Bear me where the last red sunbeam lingers, 
Where the waters have their secret urns? 


There to commune with a loftier spirit 

Than the troubling shadows of regret ; 
There the winds of treedom to inherit, 

Where the enduring and the wing’d are met. 


Hush, proud voices! gentle be your falling? 
Woman's lot thus chainless may not be ; 

Hush! the heart your trumpet sounds are calling. 
Darkly still may grow—but never free! 
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A MELON RETICULE. 

A very pretty reticule may be made in this manner. 
Cat four pieces of pasteboard into an elliptical or oval 
shape ; perhaps they had better be somewhat pointed 
towards the top and bottom. They should be a 
quarter of a yard deep, and half a quarter in width 
Split two of them down the middle, so as to make 
four half pieces, and let the other two remain oval. 
Cover them all with silk, and bind them neatly with 
narrow riband ; or else insert a covered cord between 
the edges. 

Sew the curved sides of the half-pieces to the two 
eurved sides of the whole pieces. ‘This will leave 
the straight sides of the half-pieces inward. 

Make a square bag of a quarter of a yard of silk. 
Run a case in the top, and gather the bottom so as to 
draw it up quite close. Unite the bag to the pieces 
of covered pasteboard, by sewing them all together at 
the bottom, so that they shall all meet in as small a 
space as possible. 

Make eyelet holes near the top of the outside or 
whole pasteboards, and when you run the string into 
the case at’the upper edge of the bag, pass the ends 
of the riband through these eyelet holes in the paste- 
board, so that it will draw both ways, and connect at 
the top the silk part of the reticule with the paste- 
board. 
Prepare three handsome bows of riband, and sew | 
one at the bottom of the reticule, and the others at the 
top. The pasteboards of these reticules may be cover- 
ed with white satin and handsomely painted. In this 
ease the bags and riband should be pink or blue. 


A HALBERT-SHAPED RETICULE. 
Take a quarter and half-quarter of silk. Cut off 





and lay aside a half-quarter to line the top. Then 


cut out the two sides of the bag, which must be 
rounded at the bottom, and terminating in a point at 
the top. It must also be rounded at the upper corner. 
Line the lower part with muslin, and the inside of the 
top with silk, sewing a covered cord all round. 

Sew together the two sides of the bag, and make 
a case where the silk lining leaves off. 

Get some satin piping-cord, and sew a row of it on 
the outside of the bag, so as to correspond in form 
with the shape of the top. Put on two bows of riband, 
one at each side, and run in the strings. 

The riband and piping-cord had better be of a differ- 
ent colour from the silk of which the bag is made; for 
instance, a purple reticule may be trimmed with blue; 
a green one with pink, &c. 


A LITERAKY WIFE. 


How delightful is it (says D'Isreeli, in his Curiosi- 
ties of Literature,) when the mind of the female is so 
happily disposed, and so richly cultivated, as to parti- 
cipate in the literary avocations of her husband. It is 
then truly that the intercourse of the sexes becomes 
the most refined pleasure. What delight, for instance, 
must the great Budeus have tasted, even in those 
works which must have been for others a most dread- 
ful labour! his wife left him nothing to desire. The 
frequent companion of his studies, she brought him 
the books he required to his desk; she compared pas- 
sages, and transcribed quotations: the same genius, 
the same inclinations, and the same ardour for litera- 
ture, eminently appeared in those two fortunate per- 
sons. Far from withdrawing her husband from his 
studies, she was sedulous to animate him when he 
languished. Ever at his side, and ever assiduous, 
ever with some useful book in her hand, she acknow- 
ledged herself to be a most happy woman. Yet she 
did not neglect the education of eleven children. She 
and Budeus shared the mutual cares they owed their 
progeny. Budeus was not insensible of his singular 
felicity. In one of his letters, he represents himself 
as married to two ladies; one of whom gave him boys 
and girls, the other was philosophy, who produced 
books. The lady of Evelyn designed herself the 
frontispiece to his translation of Lucretius. She felt 
the same passion in her own breast as animated her 
husband's, who has written with such various inge- 
nuity. Of Baron Haller it is recorded that he inspired 
his wife and family with a taste for his different pur- 
tuits. They were usually employed in assisting his 
literary occupations ; they translated manuscripts, con- 
sulted authors, gathered plants, and designed and co- 
loured under his eye. What a delightful family picture 
has the younger Pliny given posterity in his letters! 
Of Calphurnia, his wife, he says, “ her affection to me 
has given her a turn to books, and my compositions, 
which she takes a pleasure in reading and even get- 
ting by heart, are continually in her hands. How full 
of tender solicitude is she when I am entering upon 
any cause! How kindly does she rejoice with me 
when it is over! While I am pleading, she places 
persons to inform her from time to time how I am 
heard, what applauses I receive, and what success 
attends the cause. When at any time I recite my 
works, she conceals herself behind some curtain, and 
with secret rapture enjoys my praises. She sings my 
verses to her lyre, with no other master but love, the 
best instructor, for her guide. Her passion will in- 
crease with our days, fur it is not my youth nor my 
person, (which time gradually impairs,) but my repu- 
tation and my glory, of which she is enamoured.” 

———— 

Tue more honesty a man has, the less he affects 
the air of a saint ; the affectation of eanctity is a blotch 
on the faee of piety. 
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LORD JOHN BERMINGHAM; 


OR THE FIELD OF DUNDALE. 


Tue success which had hitherto attended the inva- 
sion of Ireland by Edward Bruce, caused great tribula- 


tion amongst the Lords of the Council in Dublin; the | 


more so as they could not, from its distracted state, hope 
for succour from England. In this jeopardy they were 
disposed to waive their own feuds and jealousies, that, 
by union, they might be the better enabled to resist the 
common enemy. Perceiving the minds of the council 
thus swayed, the Lord Justice, Alexander de Bignor, 
Archbishop of Dublin, thus addressed them :— 

“ While our past ill suecess and loss of divers battles 
have been attributed to noblemen otherwise of great 
fame and valiant; and as I, by reason of the infirmity 
which hath of late befallen me, have not the ability 
to take this worthy enterprise in hand, it moves me to 
state what I think best should be done, and to name 
him whom I wish to undertake this great battle, 
whereupon rest the honour of our prince and the wel- 
fare of the realm. ‘There is amongst others of great 
renown, the lord John Bermingham, a man of great 
courage, stalwart, practised and apt in war; of good 
condition, wise, sober, and circumspect; one that will 
do all that may be done, but will not rashly attempt 
that which is hopeless. Him I think meet to be cap- 
tain of this battle. My predecessor did not well like 
him, by reason of evil and sinister counsellors, who, 
moved more by malice than zeal of justice, did inform 
and impress him, that his designs of government would 
miscarry if he gave the said lord John Bermingham 
the mastery equal to his ancestors. Wherejore he was 
put by until my time, who think him as meet to be of 
this council as any of his ancestors hath been, and of 
whom report saith no man is worthier in all the realm, 
which maketh him the more ocious to his enemies and 
maligners, for such ever hate the most worthy. An- 
other cause moveth me to the better liking of the said 
lord, that all the time of this malicious persecution he 
was as well content to be absent as in the press amongst 
the highest. And always he answered, when his 
friends found fault at his being so passed over, that he 
was most beholden and bound to such a lord who had, 
by his report purchased him so much rest and quiet- 
ness ; and that to make suit for the place of his ances- 


| than in mind. In a chivalrous age, when personal 
| prowess was so important, he was eminent for stature 
land great strength. No knight was more learned, 
stout, or valiant. Experienced and wise, discreet and 
sober in weighty matters, not to be seduced, or provok- 
ed, to speak more than was material in matters of im- 
portance ; nur any more grave than he in the seat of 
judgment: but in things of no great weight, such as 
hunting, hawking, riding, and in all other sports, no 
man pleasanter, speedier, or lighter, than he. With 
gentleness he was won, but with rigour nothing of him 
would be had. Most liberal to his friends, and so 
warm to those he loved, that men would think his 
heart would burst when any of them did die. In that 
which the wisest and most valiant are as likely to be 
noted as any—in admiration and love of woman, lord 
John gave not place to the most favoured ; and if he 
erred, he was not reproached by the fair with treachery 
or unkindness. He had married the lady Katherine, 
one of the four daughters of the renowned Richard de 
Burgo, Earl of Ulster, the eldest of whom being mar- 
ried to King Robert Bruce, gave occasion to lord 
John’s enemies, to whisper that he was not unfriendly 
to the invasion of Ireland by Edward Bruce. The 
like suspicion, together with the ill success of earl Ri- 
ehard against the Scot, so contrary to his great renown 
in the wars of Edward the First, in France, had, two 
years before, made the citizens of Dublin, with their 
mayor, Richard Lawless at their head, drag the aged 
earl from the abbey of St. Mary, where he lodged, 
slay his men, spoil the abbey, and put him in prison, 
where they held him until the next year that Roger 


| 


| 


Mortimer, the king’s lieutenant, persuaded them to let 


him out.* ‘The lord John Bermingham being a junior 
branch of the Berminghams, lords of Athenry, was him- 
self lord of Totmoy. ‘The fine ruins of his castle of 
Carrick-na-Carberry are to this day a record of his 
race, and the theme of many a heart-stirring legend. 
The early sun shone brightly on the still bosom of 
the bay, the blue mountains of Wicklow, and the 
golden sands of the ever memorable Clontarf, as the 
lord John, attended by a chosen train of knights, es- 
quires, and men-at-arms, left the walls and towers of 





tors he meant it not; for that such belongs to those of | Dublin behind him, and made a hasty journey to his 
mean esiate, who always desire to stand where they | friend the lord of Howth, at his castle at the foot of 
or their ancestors never stood; but that when his time | that huge promontory. The brave baron was mar- 
would come he would not find it strange to be where | shalling his lances, whom he promised should meet 
his place would be of right. There be much more | Bermingham at Drogheda. 
which at this time it would be tedious to trouble your| ‘* Why dost thou shed tears, my boy,” said lord John 
lordships withal ; I shall therefore conclude that I do| to a youth of twelve years. 
condescend and think it good, that he, the lord John| “For that my father, my lord, says I am_ not old 
Bermingham, be head and governor of this worthy en-| enough to go to the battle,” replied the young Wil- 
terprise.” | liam St. Lawrence, “and yet David was but a strip- 
This speech of the lord justice would have failed to | ling when he slew Goliath, and why might not I cast 
move some of the council, had not the greatness of the | a stone at the Bruce.” 
danger prevailed over their envyings and jealousies| “There will never be lack of battles, my brave boy, 
more than the words of iruth and justice. Thus in-| from the time thou art sixteen to sixty,” replied lord 
fluenced, some by reason, others by fear, the council | John, patting him on the head. “And when thy fa- 
gave an unanimous assent to the lord John Berming-| ther and I are dead, or too old to fight, thou wilt 
ham being appointed commander of the army against | avenge thy country’s quarrels.” 
Edward Bruce.* | “Aye, my goed lord, and with God’s blessing, both 
Of a lineage the most ancient, his ancestors having | his and yours,” said the boy, his eyes brightening and 
been lords of Bermingham from the foundation of the | his cheeks glowing with generous zeal. 
kingdom of Mercia, and lords of Athenry in Connaught,| Lord John looked earnestly at the noble youth, who, 
since the conquest of Ireland by Henry the IL. the lord | eleven years afterwards, bravely verified his words a8 
John Bermingham was not less highly giiied in person regarded Bermingham. 
oe The long, low, island of Lamb-bay, and the singu- 
* Vide the Book of Howth, Sloane MSS. No. 4999, | —— 
165. * Camden's Annals. 
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larly picturesque Ireland’s Eye, gemmed the sea that 
nded before lord John when he rode from Howth 
§ Malahide, the noble estate of his valiant friend Sir 
Richard Talbot. Here he found his missives as prompt- 
ly attended to as at Howth, and Sir Richard, with his 
men-at-arms, prepared to accompany them to Drogheda. 
The lofty round tower in Fingall, as lord John passed 
it, looked a hoary memento of former ages; and of a 
people whose very name hath become extinct, making 
the reflecting mind feel the transitoriness of the most 
important events of the passing generations of men. 

At Drogheda,* Bermingham was joined by many of 
his numerous kinsmen, who with their valiant mei.-at- 
arms, would have remained in Connaught, leaving the 
lords of the Pale to make the best of their disasterous 
warfare with the Bruce, had not their noble relative 
been placed in the post of honour and power. 

Night had closed in. The silent Boyne, as its wa- 
ters flowed gently down to the sea which skirted the 
eastward, reflected the numerous stars and watch-fires 
on the hill that backs the town to the westward ; while 
the gray walls and flying buttresses of the abbeys, and 
lofty square tower of a church, caught the ruddy glow 
as the flames now blazed amain; or, darkened again 
in deepest gloom, when the fitful light subsided. Lord 
John, followed by one faithful squire, left the abbey in 
which he had taken up his abode, and traversed the 
quarters of histroops. The oppressive systern of coyne 
and livery, or free quarters, he could not prevent, but 
he hearkened lest the ery of suffering should reach his 
ear, that he might rescue the victim Happily, no 
such afflicting sound reached his ears; the stillness of 
night being only broken by the heavy tramp of a sen- 
tinel, and his challenge to the knight as he passed.— 
He had thus reached the cemetery of St. Mary's 
church, and was looking at its lofty tower, when a low 
wail struck on hisear. He paused and listened. The 
cry was repeated. It sounded like the voice of a fe- 
male ; and there was also a noise as of a person strug- 
gling. Lord John sprang forward, and, turning the 
angle of a wall, beheld, by the obscure light, a man 
dragging a female along. 

“ Ruffian! desist!” cried Bermingham, sternly. 

“Who art thou that would bar my purpose?” cried 
the man, letting his victim fall, and drawing his sword. 

“ John Bermingham,” replied the lord of Totmoy. 

“Ha! does a Bermingham think to thwart a Verdun 
in Uriel,t as he would an O'Connor in Carberry?” 
cried Verdun. “Pass on, lord Bermingham, and let 
me have my way.” 

“Not so, Verdun,” said Bermingham, firmly but 
mildly. “No wrong shall be done to man, woman, or 
child, by any of my host, with my fore-knowledge.” 

“Then be thy banner in the dust! if thus thou 
wouldst lord it over an Anglo-Norman knight!” 
cried the enraged Verdun. “ Thou shalt not have my 
lance against the Bruce !’—So saying he turned away 
in wrath, and disappeared in the darkness of the night. 

Lord John raised the female from the ground, and, 
as well as he could distinguish, thought he had never 
beheld so fair and lovely a creature. Her long light 
coloured hair had, as well as her hood, fallen back 
over her shoulders, leaving her beauteous face and 
throat fully exposed. Her blue eyes were turned in 
supplication on her deliverer, and her lips, half open- 
ed, seemed to give passage to a prayer which terror 
stifled. 

With soothing words and tender svlicitude, lord John 
supported the fair maiden to the doors of a burgher, 
whither, in timid accents, she directed him, and to 
which she had been going after vespers, when she 

* Droched, a bridge ; ah, a ford. 

+ Uriel, the ancient name of Louth, in which the 
Verduns had been great barons until driven out by 
Bruce. 





had been, by the false lures of a woman, bribed to 
the purpose by Verdun, led to a remote cottage, from 
which, when his designs became known, she had fled, 
was pursued by him, and finally rescued by lord John. 

The terrible manner in which Bruce had ravaged 
the country with fire and sword, burning churches, 
towns, and castles, traversing it rather as a scourge 
than as one who expected to reign over it as its king, 
had, eventually, fatal effects on his army. ‘There was 
no longer sufficient provisions to be had, and his troops 
became wasted with sickness and famine, as well as 
by the sword, though victorious. Nevertheless, when 
he heard that the lord John Bermingham was advanc- 
ing against him from Dublin, and that his brother, king 
Robert Bruce, was on his voyage from Scotland com- 
ing to his aid, he hastened back to meet the English 
betore his brother should arrive; his proud spirit and 
daring courage not allowing him to brook the sharing 
with Robert the honour of a victory. He had now 
entered Dundalk, within a short march of Drogheda, 
and which he had burnt on his first invasion, and 
where he had afierwards been crowned king of all 
Ireland, receiving, as such, the oaths of allegiance of 
the Irish kings, dynasts, and chieis. Bermingham ad- 
vanced with his small but well-conditioned army, and, 
leaving Dundalk to the east, encamped on the rising 
ground to the north of the town, having at his back 
Faugard, the conical artificial mount, double dyke, and 
deep trench of which afforded an admirable position. 
He took up his own quarters in the desolate nunnery 
of St. Bridget, the nuns having fled from it from terror 
of the Scots. From the summit of the mount Ber- 
mingham surveyed the surrounding country. To the 
south-west it was flat, or gently undulating; while 
Dundalk, with its blackened castles, towers, abbeys, 
gates, and massive walls, rose irom a plain scarcely 
higher than the sea, which laved its eastern side. Im- 
mediately to the north-east the bold peninsula of Mount 
Ragnall stretched far into the sea, dividing the broad 
bay of Dundalk from the narrow and mountain-bound 
one of Carlingford. There, in that town of Dundalk, 
which the English had built, and strengthened with 
walls and castles, and planted with industrious people, 
and which the Bruce had plundered and partially re- 
duced to ashes, lay the warrior who had, during four 
years, triumphed over so many able and valiant com- 
manders. Bermingham gazed on that town, and wish- 
ed that he could behold the Bruce. This desire gra- 
dually became so intense, that he determined on hav- 
ing an interview, and, with his own eyes, judging of 
the state of the Scot’s army, which had been repre- 
sented to be wasted with famine and disease. 

It was morning prime when the lord John Ber- 
mingham, in the weeds of a niendicant friar, presented 
himself at the south gate of the town, and was, with- 
out difficulty, permitted by the sentinels to enter; and 
having learnt where the Bruce was at mass, he pro- 
ceeded to the Minorite abbey, founded in we reign of 
Henry IIi., by John de Verdun, an ancestor of him 
from whom he had rescued the fair maid of Drogheda, 
and whose family were powerful lords in Uriel. 

Bermingham entered the western portal of the ab- 
bey church, and strode slowly up the middle aisle of 
the choir. The sun’s rays glanced upwards through 
the curious stone tracery of the great east window, 
throwing a golden light on the foliaged capitals of 
some pillars, and on the groinings of the arched roof ; 
but the wax lights disputed with that of day the mas- 
tery at the high altar, where mass was being perform- 
ec. The church was crowded with Scots and Irish 
warriors, and on the step neat the railing at the altar 
knelt king Edward Bruce, with his book of devotion 
before him, and several knights, fully armed, standing 
behind him. 

As the seeming friar slowly strode up the choir, and 
his garments brushed against the stern chiefs who 
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leant on their swords or battle-axes, they would look 
angrily at him; but that stalwart friar, nothing moved, 
passed on, nor vouchsafed to notice their rebukings. 

At length Bermingham stood at the side of Edward 
Bruce, who, being intent upon his book, he could not 
see his countenance as he desired; wherefure, in his 
character of a mendicant friat, he craved alms of the 
king. But Bruce heeded him not. Wherefore Ber- 
mingham, with soniewhat of impatience more than 
well became his assumed character, earnestly impor- 
tuned him; which, at length, drawing the king from 
his book, he looked up, and said to the knights who 
stood behind him— 

“Serve this scurvy friar with somewhat, he doth 
disturb me in my service.” 

“ And even so do | mean until I have my desired 
purpose,” said Bermingham ;* and, turning away, strode 
from the altar and down the choir, with the same fear- 
less mien with which he had approached it. 

Their eyes had met! Bermingham had beheld the 
Bruce, and Bruce had beheld the Bermingham!— 
Whose heart was it that quailed ? that of the Berming- 
ham or the Bruce? 

When mass was ended, Bruce said to his knights, 
“I pray you, sirs, where is that bold friar that hath 
thus disturbed me, for I swear to you, that since I saw 
his face my heart hath not been quiet.” 

Whereupon the friar was sought fur, but no where 
could be fuund; which being told to Bruce he was 
much troubled. “Cannot he be had?” said he. “My 
heart telleth me that this friar is Bermingham! Well, 
we shall meet again, and where he shall receive a bit- 
ter reward. But, sirs, it was evil done to suffer him 
to depart; for had we him here we should easily win 
that which now even with great travail is doubtful.”’t 

Meanwhile Bermingham slowly withdrew from the 
abbey and the town, and returned, unmolested, to his 
camp. His heart leaped for very joy! ‘The eyes of 
the young, hanghty, and valiant Bruce, had shrunk be- 
neath his! The blood had fled from his checks when, 
turning, he had beheld the countenance of Berming- 
ham. ‘There, in that abbey, Bruce had been crowned 
king of Ireland, and by the holy rood, swore the knight, 
in the sight of that abbey shall he lay down. that 
crown! 

It was the feast of Pope Calixtus when the hostile 
armies were drawn up in battle array. 


vanced more than a mile from Dundalk, and the An- | 


glo-Hibernian army rested with its left wing on Fau- 
gard. 


ance than from sickness and privation could have been 
expected. As crowned king of Ireland the Bruce had 
a royal standard with the golden harp of Erin, in an 
azure field, fully displayed; besides which was his 
own red saltier cross ina field of gold. Four brothers 


of the house of Stewart, which was ere long to suc- | 


The archbishop of Armagh walked through the 
ranks of the Anglo-Hibernian army, and pronounced 
his benediction on the warriors, and absolution to all 
who should die in that day’s fight. After which, the 
lord John Bermingham, mounted on a black horse of 
great bone and muscle, and standing on the summit of 
the outer dyke which encircles the Faugard, thus ad- 
dressed his army; the upraised vizor of his helmet not 
denying them a sight of his intrepid countenance. 





“ My followers and friends, you shall understand in 
this hour of battle it is necessary to be remembered, 
first, the cause, which on our side is right, for it is to 
defend our country, which, saith the Bible, we may.— 
The second is, we are fresh and lusty soldiers ; not 
wearied in the wars with travail and pesterous spoil: 
coveting nothing but to maintain that which is ours, 
our lands, goods, and friends; not desirous of any 
man’s else. We are to serve a worthy prince, our 
king and master, which if we do well, not only shall 
we have his praise, but shall win and receive such re- 
ward that all our friends shall rejoice. Now, with 
valiant stomach, set forward, in the name of God and 
our King !""* 

This speech was followed by a loud shout from the 
whole army, and a flight of arrows, which checked 
an impetuous charge of Scots highlanders and Irish 
kernes, nor glanced idly past a knight, in panoply of 
steel, who fell backward from his horse, which from 
frigh scoured towards the sea. 

The battle soon became general; knights, with their 
men-at-arms, entering into conflict with others similar- 
ly attended, until the battle raged with dreadful fury. 
Bermingham, with a vigilant eye, watched wherever 
the strife was stoutest, and thither carried the timely 
aid of his own battle-axe, and the lances of a chosen 
body of men-at-arms. In similar sort he observed a 
stalwart knight on an iron-gray charger, who bere on 
his surcoat and shield the chequers of the Stewart, 
ever bringing succour to that party which the Ber- 
mingham assailed. ‘The heroic bearing and valiant 
deeds of this Scots knight, marked him a worthy foe 
to Bermingham, who, clearing himself of the press, 
cried with a loud voice, 

“ Make way, my friends, until the Bermingham, 
tries the temper of this Scots knight's mail.” 





“The Bermingham! the Bermingham!’ shouted 


The Scots ad- | the surrounding English warriors, and held back. 


“The Lord Almeric Stewart! the Lord Almeric 
Stewart!” cried the Scots, and did the like. 
For a minute’s space the two knights surveyed each 


The army of Bruce made a more gallant appear-} other through the eyelets of their vizored helmets, and 


then, with lance in rest, and clapping spurs to their 
steeds, rushed furiously on each other. The violence 
of the shock shivered their lances in pieces, and threw 
their steeds back on their haunches. It was not now 
those immediately around them who rested on their 
arms to behold the conflict, but the ery of the Berming- 


ceed the Bruce on the throne of Scotland, displayed | ham! the Stewart! drawing the attention of the more 
on their banner and pennons the chequers of their} distant combatants, there was a pause in the general 


name and oflice. 


: ' 
displayed the cognisance of his house, as did the Lord 


Soulis and others. Even the traitors, Robert and Au- 
dimer de Lacy, did not seruple again to show their 
banners in the ranks of the enemy of the king to 


whom they had so ofien sworn fealty, and so ofien | 


broken their oaths. 

On the Anglo-Hibernian side was the royal banner 
of England, and also the spear head on an indented 
field, partly per pale, or, and gules, of the lord John 
Bermingham, as well as those of many a gallant 
knight, such as Sir Richard Tuit, Sir Miles Verdun, 
Sir Hugh Tripion, Sir Hubert Sutton, Sir John Cu- 
eals, Sir Edward and Sir William Bermingham, Sir 
Walter Sarpulk, and Sir John Maupas. 





* Book of Howtb. + Book of Howth. 











The English lord, Philip Mowbray, | battle as though each party waited the issue of this 


personal conflict. 

It was now that with a battle-axe the Bermingham 
assailed the Stewart, who defended himself with an 
iron mace studded with points. ‘The violence of their 
mutual assaults could only be surpassed by the skill 
with which they defended themselves with their pen- 
derous weapons and shields. But this was not always 
successful, and their helmets and body armour gave 
terrible proof of the gigantic strength of the combat- 
ants. At length, by a tremendous blow Bermingham 
cut through the Stewart's armour, at the junction of 
the gorget to the shoulder, and cleft him down to the 
breast: the Lord Almeric fell dead from his horse. A 
wild cry was uttered by the surrounding Scots, and 


* Book of Howth. 
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the English set up a shout of triumph, and rushing 
impetuously on the enemy, the battle once more be- 
came general, and no longer doubtful. The Scots 
were every way driven back and slaughtered. Ed- 
ward Bruce and his gallant knights did every thing 
that could be done to recover the day, but in vain. 


Bruce fought with desperate valour in the thickest of 


the fray, and at last in close press with Sir John Mau- 
pas, a gallant English knight. They were both on 
foot, both having had their horses slain, and no time 
or opportunity of being remounted. There was a 
forest of swords and axes and maces in deadly war 
around the Bruce and Maupas, but they fought as 
though none other were in the field. The strife was 


indeed deadly; the Bruce fell on his back in mortal 


agony, and the gallant Maupas fell dead npon him. 
It was now no longer a battle but a slaughter. The 
Scots were every where massacred ; two thousand* lay 





dead on the field, and of all the gallant knights scarcely 
any survived but the traitors Robert and Walter Lacy, 
and the Lord Philip Mowbray ; and though the latter 
survived the fatal day, he died of his wounds. 

Thus terminated the invasion and reign of Edward 
Bruce in Ireland, which Robert Bruce no sooner learnt, 
having just reached the Irish coast, than he set sail for 
Scotland, and no more attempted to dispute with Eng- 
land the mastery in Ireland. 

The lord John Bermingham returned in triumph to 
Dublin, and proceeding to England, presented to king 
Edward the Second the head of Edward Bruce, and 
was, for this great victory, created by that monarch 
Earl palatine of Louth, the district of Uriel in Ulster 
in which the battle was fought, and which became the 
scene of his own tragical end. 


* Some accounts have it 8200. 





LOVE'S DESPAIR. 


BY IL J. BRADFIELD, ESQ. 
Cone forth, my shining sword, 
Thou friend in peril’s hour; 
When Valour gives the signal word 
On batilement and tower: 
In terror’s darkest thou shalt be 
The herald of my destiny! 


Thou’rt true to the last of life, 
In defiance and in death; 
No treachery marks thee in the strife 
Of war's tumultuous breath! 
For thou wilt pierce thy crimson way, 
When foes are fierce and friends betray. 


*Mid shouts of death, of victory, 
On the red battle field ; 
{ will not there ignobly die, 
I will not basely yield! 
But thou shalt in thy course impart 
An impulse to this aching heart. 


My fondest hopes are gone, 
My soul is rent with care ; 
Hence do I wander forth alone, 
The victim of despair! 
I'll deem e’en memory’s anguish o’er, 
When sounds the thrilling note of war. 


I will not fall debased, 
Where Freedom's voice inspires ; 
But all my griefs shall be erased 
When martial glory fires! 
My spirit shall surmount them all, 
These ills of life, this mortal thrall. 


Loved idol! thou for whom 
This heart so long hath beat; 
Wilt thou, when my early doom 
Thy listening ear shall meet— 
Wilt thou, in thy beauty, grieve 
For one who loved, too fondly loved to live? 


To know one silent tear of thine— 

Fond woman's tear—for me was shed ; 
When war hath pierced this heart of mine, 
Ere I was numbered with the dead— 
I'd smile on death, and think, with thee, 

My soul was blest immortally. 


Come forth, my willing sword, 
Thou friend in peril’s hour! 

When valour gives the signal word 
From battlement and tower, 

Where hostile banners wave on high 


SPRING. 
Tue Spring is come again! The breath of May 
Creeps whisperingly where brightest flowers have 
birth, 
And the young sun beams forth with redder ray 
On the broad bosom of the teeming earth. 
The Spring is come! how gladly nature wakes 
From the dark slumber of the vanished year; 
How gladly every gushing streamlet breaks 
The summer stillness with its music clear! 


But thou art old, my heart! the breath of Spring 

No longer swells thee with a rapturous glow, 

The wild bird carols blithely on the wing, 

But wakes no smile upon my withered brow. 

Thou art grown old! no more the generous thought 
Sends the warm blood more swiftly thro’ my veine— 
Selfish and cold thou shrink’st—Spring hath naught 
For thee, but memory of vanished pains. 


The day-break brings no bounding from my rest, 
Eagerly glad, and strong in soul and limb; 

But through the weary lid, (unwelcome guest!) 
The sunlight struggles with a lustre dim. 

The evening brings no calm—the night no sleep, 
But feverish tossings on the hateful bed ; 

While the vexed thoughts their anxious vigils keep, 
Yet more to weary out the aching head. 


Still the deep grove—the bower—my footsteps seek ; 
Still do I read beneath the flowery thorn; 

And with a worn and hollow-eaten cheek, 

Woo the young freshness of the laughing morn. 

But now no pleasure in the well-known lines, 
Expands my brow or sparkles in mine eye, 

O’er ihe dull page my languid head declines, 

And wakes the echo with a listless sigh. 


Ah! mocking wind that wandereth o'er my form, 
With freshened scents from every opening flower ; 
Deep—deep within, the never dying-worm— 
Life’s longings all unquenched, defy thy power! 
There coolness comes not with the cooling breeze— 
There music flows not with the gushing rill— 
There shadows calm not from the spreading trees— 
Unslaked, the eternal fever burneth still! 


Mock us not, Nature, with thy symbol vain 

Of hope succeeding hope, through endless years— 

Earth’s buds may burst—Earih’s groves be green 
again, 

But man—can man forget youth's bitter tears? 

I thirst—I thirst! but duller day by day 

Grow the clogged soarings of my spirit’s wing ; 

Faintly the sap of life slow ebbs away, 





I'll rush upon the foe and die. 


And the worn heart denies a second Spring! 





THE RESTORED. 





THE RESTORED; 


A TALE. 


BY ALICIA LEFANU. 


** Not seen nor heard of! then perhaps he lires."—Deuwglas 


“Sro.e away!” cried Mr. Phillips, with a sports- 
man’s triumphant laugh, as his eye followed the light 
form of his favourite niece, Ellen Mordaunt, retreat- 
ing, as she had hoped unobserved, out of the dimly 
lighted apartment. « Pll bet you what you will, Mrs 
Phillips, she is gone to finish her Paris letter to Miss 
Wilmington.” 

“ You are always ready enough to bet, Mr. Phillips,” 
responded his meek wife, “ about anything or nothing: 
I am as sure as if I saw her doing it, that she is only 
gone to finish the new novel; that’s always Ellen's 
way—never likes to stay with her relations, or keep 
them company!’ Now, the fact was, Ellen Mordaunt 
had been sitting with her uncle and aunt from the 
time the duties of the tea-table had ended, with the 
most smiling patience, deux mertelles heures: unable 
to work, unable to read, unable to chime in a word in 
the daily, or rather, evening wrangle, with which it 
was the constant custom of this otherwise very affec- 
tionate couple to amuse themseives, previously to ring- 
ing for candles. Mr. Phillips was a great admirer of 
the owl-light; whether it was that it relieved his eyes, 
heavy and oppressed with scrawling over skins of 
parchment all day, or that it enabled him to indulge 
in those vague reverics in which men who are the 
architects of their own fortune, love te lose themselves, 
is uncertain: but to Mrs. Phillips, it by some link of in- 
visible association, invariably recalled a train of petty 
domestic grievances, which vanished before the power 
of cheerful candle-light, like noisome insects befure the 
sun. 

“T have no objection to her correspondence with 
Miss Wilmington,” continued Mr. Phillips, pursuing 
rather the current of his own thoughts than the sug- 
gestions of his lady. “ She will get nothing but good 
from the worthy daughter of my worthy patron, Lord 
De Mowbray (that should be.”) “I don’t think Mr. 
Wilmington has any right to the title of De Mowbray,” 
interrupted Mrs. Phillips, hastily; “and if he had, I 
don’t see any advantage girls get by forming acquaint- 
ances above them. Ellen sends Miss Wilmington 
Beechgrove gossip about ws, I suppose, and Miss Wil- 
mington sends her little articles of dress, and the young 
ladies swear eternal friendship; and the compact will 
be broken on Miss Wilmington’s part, the first conve- 
nient opportunity.” 

Ellen Mordaunt was the dependent niece of Mr. 
Phillips, a solicitor of considerabie practice, to which 
he added several lucrative agencies; among others, 
that of Mr. Wilmington’s, the possessor of the largest 
estate in the neighbourhood. 

Aurora Wilmington was his only daughter, arid, 
pledsed with Miss Mordannt’s manners, in a scene 
which allowed litle liberty of choice, he bad encou- 
Faged an intimacy which had continued between these 
two unequally situated young persons, strange to say, 
without the least admixture of servility on the one side, 
or exaction on the other. ‘ 

For two years the Manor House of Beechdale had 
rémained unoccupied. Although its present possessor 
was a man of taste and information, it was neither the 
delights to be afforded by foreign travel, nor the im- 
puted salubrity of foreign skies, that made Mr. Wil- 
mington a wanderer from*his country, and induced 





him to prefer a gaudily furnished French hotel, ora 
cloomy, rambling, comfortless domicile in Italy, by 
courtesy styled a palace, to the perfect union of com- 
fort, taste, and splendour, his mansion in England 
afforded. No; he was an absentee on a much nobler 
principle. Partly from the evidence of what he had 
supposed irrefragable documents, and partly at the 
suggestion of the already mentioned Mr. Phillips, he 
had been induced to lay claim to an ancient title sin 
right of a remote maternal ancestor. The claim had 
been successfully contested: the title was awarded to 
another, and a distant branch of his family; and Mr. 
Wilmington, as he had failed in his attempt to become 
Lord De Mowbray, wisely determined to become an 
exile. 

Aurora’s friendship with Ellen Mordaunt was just 
in the bud when Mr. Wilmington took this cruel de- 
termination; and not even the punctuality of Miss 
Wilmington’s correspondence compensated Ellen for 
the dearly-prized pleasures she had lost. When she 
wandered through the deep waving woods of Beechdale, 
contemplated its neglected shrubberies, its orangeries 
wafting their sweet perfume in vain, and fed the in- 
habitants of the aviary, so dear to her from having 
been prized by her friend.—* And this is the work of 
ambition,” she would say; “ it is this that has deprived 
me of my friend. Ambition! no, not ambition! that 
is a noble, wide-reaching passion :—but a petty strug- 
gle for distinction—a paltry desire of aggrandizement 
Oh! how can the rich and great, with the means of 
every real joy within their power, place their happi- 
ness at the mercy of such trifles!” 

Certainly, Paris is an enchanting city, and La belle 
France almost worth all that the adventurous Duchess 
de Berri has risked to secure it as a kingdom for her 
son. But where no ties of family, home, or country 
attract the wanderer to foreign shores; when the love 
of pleasure or the cravings of disappointed vanity alone 
invite his footsteps, England cannot but mourn the 
loss of so many of her sons, while her daughters still 
less can be spared from the land they are so fitted to 
adorn. 

During 


Miss Wilmington’s sojourn both in Italy and 
France, Ellen had been reminded of her continued 


regard by various tokens of remembrance. Somebody 
—I believe Doctor Johnson—used to say, that women 
never knew how to make a present; and would give 
a rich chased smelling-bottle or a plume of ostrich 
feathers to a girl who was in much greater want of a 
winter or summer dress. Miss Wilmington’s presents 
were somewhat of this description. A pair of alabaster 
vases from Florence—a French clock, which never 
told the hour, but, which was adorned with a figure 
of Friendship pulling off the wings of Time—ané a 
hat, the fac-simile of one which had been the delight 
and envy of Longchamps, but which was a soupgon 
too fine for the champs of Beechgrove—rather bespoke 
the tastes and habits of the young lady of the manor, 
than consulted the convenience of her village friend. 
But perhaps, to borrow a phrase of Madame de Stael 
—these gifts had a charm even in their noble inutilite. 
None like to be rated at their exact value, and the 
suggestion that her friend did not consider her as un- 
worthy of such elegant souvenirs was gratifying to the 
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little pride and self-consequence of Ellen. Nor was 
that theme, supposed to be most interesting to young 
ladies, long wanting to enliven their correspondence. 
Since Mr. Wilmington had finally established himself 
at Paris, Aurora’s letters spoke much of a certain 
Charles Cavendish, who was the despair of all the 
men and the admiration of all the women, under the 
title of Le hel Anglais. With him she had danced at 
Lord G "s, had shared the gaieties of the carnival 
—and Ellen even began to indulge in incipient 
visions of bridecake, gloves, and white and silver 
favours, when the news arrived that Paris had changed 
masters—that Holyrood house might prepare to re- 
ceive Charles the Tenth—and (oh, anticlimax!) that 
Mr. and Miss Wilmington were returning to Beech- 
dale. 

“T have good news to tell you, my dear,” said Mr. 
Phillips to his wife, when first he communicated his 
intelligence—* Gad ; how glad I shall be to see Miss 
Wilmington!—I remember her as if it were yesterday, 
coming to our verandah window, lodking as bright as 
her name, and more Jike a young rose than the very 
roses themselves that twine about it!” 

“ Fiddlestick, Mr. Phillips, now what you call good 
humour If call impertinence: and I am in no hufry to 
have her here again—popping in at all hours and 
places, perpetually proposing ‘parties of pleasure and 
interrupting Ellen in every thing useful.” 

“ Well, my dear, if Miss Wilmington was a little of 
a romp—” 

“Oh, no doubt Paris has greatly corrected that— 
and so they have turned off their poor dear good old 
king, and taken the—pooh, the man who was educated 
by the woman that wrote the books—” 

“The Duke of Orleans,” said Ellen, who was ac- 
eustomed to her aunt’s way of giving her historical 
reminiscences. 

“And he is supported by the man the Americans 
were so fond of—” (La Fayette.) 

“Who lost his wife in consequence of their long 
sufferings in some prison—” (O!mutz.) 

“Oh yes, [ remember it all now—a very brave man 
the present king of France. He fought under some 
republican general at some place in Flanders—” 

“ Under Dumouriez at Jemappes—” 

“ My dear here is the newspaper—you will see it 
all,” said Mr. Phillips, who began to grow a little 
lired— 

“So I shall—Ellen read it me—or no—I’ll put it 
by till I can study it leisurely, and now finish the 
volume of Tremaine we were engaged upon—only 
mind to skip me all the religion and read me all the 
love—” 

This was the way Mrs. Phillips acquired such ac- 
curate ideas on all subjects. Whatever was informing 
she put off to read “ when she was at leisure,” that is 
to say—* this day six months,” while the novel of the 
Book Club was eagerly devoured, “ not that she liked 
such reading, but that it might be sent to the person 
next in rotation.” When she did quote a fact of any 
kind it was always guililess of dates and names— 
persons and places. So that her information rather 
resembled the Irish chairman’s manner of reading 
the newspaper aloud to his less erudite companions: 
—who, when “ fairly boiher’d” with the Russian, 
Prussian, and German names he encountered in the 
detail of marchings and countermarchings, at length 
quietly betook himself to the expedient of announcing, 

“And so the division under general hard-name 
marched from hard-name to hard-name, till they took 
Up a position opposite to the unpronounceable hill.”"— 

The return of the family to Beechdale was a subject 
of unmixed delight to Ellen, and gladly would she 
have forestalled the moment of re-union by hurrying 
down immediately to meet her friend: but, fearful of 
appearing intrusive, she was obliged to content her- 





self, for that night, with the account of an eye-witness 
of their arrival, who described Mr. Wilmington as 
seated in a singularly built carriage of French con- 
struction, opposite to a lady who answered any de- 
scription better than that of his daughter. It was a 
pale, drooping, sickly form, sinking back in the car- 
riage ; but as far as her informant could discern the 
face through a thick low veil, it was that of “a yellow 
Frenchwoman.”’— 

“ A yellow Frenchwoman !” This expression grated 
singularly upon Ellen's ear. Could it be a femme-de- 
chambre? Oh, no! she would not have been in the 
same carriage with Mr. Wilmington. A friend that 
Aurora had brought over, then!—for certainly she 
must have been in the carriage, although her mformant 
had not been able to distinguish her. A pang strack 
Ellen's heart at thinking her place was supplied. The 
morrow was destined to clear every doubt; and how 
was she shocked and grieved to find that there was no 
other lady of the party but her friend: unchanged in 
heart, indeed, but, in mind, manners, and appearance, 
reduced to a melancholy spectre of her former self— 

The Wilmingtons had witnessed the struggle of the 
eventful three days of July. For a brief moment 
Ellen’s fears had been much excited for them. She 
now expected to hear many particulars respecting it 
from Aurora’s lips: but a sieady and determined silence 
showed that it was in some way connected with the 
subject that had undermined her peace ; while another, 
which had filled her letters, seemed condemned to 
equal oblivion—the name of Charles Cavendish. 

Good Mrs. Phillips had not now to complain of Miss 
Wilmington’s exuberant spirits. Pensive, reserved, 
and sorrowful, yet without the smallest tint of pride, 
Aurora confined herself strictly to the duties of her 
station, which the gloomy and unsocial habits her 
father had resumed restricted every day within nar- 
rower limits; and hardly ever quitted the park or 
manor house of Beechdale. Without attempting to 
pry into what Miss Wilmington was evidently desirous 
to conceal, Ellen Mordaunt often carried thither the 
delicate tribute of the sincerest sympathy and sorrow. 
There was a charm in the attachment of Ellen to Au- 
rora. Though independent and free as air, it was not 
exactly that of an equal. No—she felt too deeply. 
Miss Wilmington’s immeasurable superiority in every 
graceful acquirement and accomplishment. It was 
rather that spontaneous and unenvying admiration 
which is the most flattering, yet the rarest tribute to 
merit. Ellen’s intercourse with Miss Wilmington, had 
refined her manners and corrected her taste, without 
rendering her spoiled or affected. Her young com- 
panions felt that she was more elegant than they were, 
yet forgave her, because she never pretended to sur- 
pass them. She resembled Aurora in some respects, 
without copying her. Never was the Persian fable 
“ Je ne suis pas la rose mais je vis pres delle,” more 
perfectly exemplified than in the instance of these two 
charming girls. 

At length, an occasion offered, which Ellen had not 
the fortitude to resist, to seek some explanation of the 
mysterious sorrow of Aurora. Being on the footing of 
calling unannounced at Beechdale, she entered the 
music-room one day, and found Aurora so deeply ab- 
sorbed in her employment that she was not aware of 
the presence of any other person. She was bending 
over a tiny music book, the gaudy embellishments of 
which announced its French origin. The page was 
open at these words— 

« Momens charmans d’amour et de tendresse, 

Comme un eclair vous partez a nos yeux, 
Et tous les jours passes dans la tristesse 
Nous sont comptes comme les jours heureux.” 


A profound sigh burst from Aurora’s bosom as she 
closed the voleme exclaiming, “ True, true, alas, true 
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to the letter! The cheerless length of these dreary 
days, in which I but retire to sorrow and awake to 
hopelessness, will all be recorded in time’s too faithful 
characters, as much as those that passed winged by 
pleasure with Charles Cavendish.” 

“ And what has become of him?” exclaimed Ellen, 
advancing ; “ What has become of le tel Anglais? 1 
am sure yeu cannot have consigned him by your cru- 
elty to Pere la Chaise—yet you have condemned him 
to the worse death of oblivion in all our conversa- 
tions ?” 

Aurora started at being thus suddenly arcused from 
her reverie ; then instantly recovering herself exc!aim- 
ed in an accent of surprise “ Miss Mordaunt!” The 
tears stood trembling in the intruder’s eyes. “ Nay, if 
I am not to be your own Ellen”—she said. Miss 
Wilmington’s countenance cleared up, and with a 
smile of encouragement, she replied, 

“ Forgive the little petulance, dear Ellen, you knew 
not the wound you undertook to probe. Doubtless you 
think me only suffering under some slight estrange- 
ment, but have you any medicine for remorse?” As 
she spoke her eyes assumed a fitfully bright expression; 
but, soon resuming her melancholy softness she twined 
her arm round Eilen’s waist and leading her to a win- 
dow continued, “ Look at yon distant cornfield, so late 
rich with the bright golden promise of harvest—now, 
heavy, crushed, and beaten down by descending rains; 


it is thus that sorrow has destroyed all the prospect of 


my youth; and drowned the gay blossoms of my fancy 
in tears.” i 

“ I cannot believe you to blame,” Ellen involuntarily 
exclaimed ; “ in what way could you have caused the 
disastrous termination of an attachment you still evi- 
dently deplore?” 


“ By coquetry!” exclaimed Aurora, forcing herself 


With a strong effort to go on—* Yet not coquetry—it 
was rather the desperate expedient of neglected, ill- 
requited love. Suilice it that, afier months of exclu- 
sive attention of which I was the sole object, Charles 
suffered vanity to lead him away. A lady, who did 
not depend for her attractions on fashion or beauty 
alone—in short, a royal lady, struck by the celebrity 
of his unequalled personal endowments, and stimulate! 
perhaps by the difficulty of the conquest, determined to 
win him—and succeeded. I had been too much ac- 
customed to adulation to acquiesce in any rival claims 
—but, too proud to seem to seek a renewal of his at- 
tentions, I resolved, by the agency of jealousy, to pique 
him again into love. An opportunity soon presented 
itself. 

“Tt was at the Countess Zamoiska’s, a Polish lady 
living in a magnificent style at Paris, that I first met 
Prince Polinski Plumaska. He was a Pole—need I 
add a patriot—liad served with distinction, and suffer- 
ed losses and persecutions. A few smiles were sufli- 
cient to enchain him to my side, and, at first, J was 
really pleased with the romance of his character: but 
I soon found the conversation of Plumaska fant soit peu 
ennuyeuz, alier the varied brillianey of Charles Caven- 
dish. Never had I understood the meaning of the 
Prince de Ligne’s expression, when he called the 
Poles the Asiatics of Europe, so well as after making 
acquaintance with this handsome, but somewhat tire- 
some prince. All his ideas were on a grand and mag- 
nificent scale, his sentiments noble and elevated, but 


he had a paresse d'esprit that was truly oriental ; an | 


indolence and want of curiosity that equally prevented 
him from giving or receiving the smallest intellectual 
gratification. Still my design was answered, as I saw 
that Cavendish, although he continued his assiduous 
attentions in another quarter, did it with a divided 
mind ; nd that, although he still forbore to approach 
me, his eye followed me whenever I waltzed or sang 
with Plumaska. At length, chance seemed resolved 
upon bringing about an explanation. It was at a 
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crowded assembly that we met: Charles had, this 
evening, sedulously avoided the dancers; but, at length, 
when fatigued, and desirous to avoid Plumaska’s im- 
portunities to join in a Mazurka, I had established 
myself on a sofa in a smaller room, he approached, and 
afier eyeing it wistfully for a moment, as if. uncertain 
whether he was worthy of a place by my side, leant 
over the back of it in silence, but evidently waiting 
that I should speak. He seemed pale and ill, and [ 
own I was touched with his appearance. I made some 
trifling inquiry, to which he replied by complaining of 
indisposition and fatigue. ‘ Doubtless, with dancing,’ 
I replied sarcastically, with reference to his utter re- 
nunciation of an amusement which I both enjoyed and 
excelled in. ‘ No,’ he answered; ‘ there are fatigues 
of the mind as well as the body—thoughts that wear 
the soul, and effectually preclude the pussibility of 
repose.’ 

“ Ile looked at me earnestly, and as I met his deep 
and penetrating gaze, I thought that I undgrstood his 
feelings: he talked of inextricable embarrassment, of 
entanglements from which he would risk life to get 
freed, and, in short, so won upon me by his gentle- 
ness, dejection, and evident unhappiness, that insen- 
sibly we slid into the same intercourse as formerly: 
and, apparently, cheered by my manner, he gradually 
regained something of that buoyant vivacity which 
had, ‘in days of yore’ rendered his conversation so 
enchanting. From himself and his own feelings, he 
now turned to remark the varied groups as they flitted 
past us. Afier laughing heartily at several of his 
piquant and original remarks, I was not so well pleased 
when Plumaska became the subject of them. He said, 
his unreflecting mind and uncalculating heroism al- 
ways reminded him of the character in Don Quixote, 
of the Knight of the Boiling Lake. I felt piqued into 
a defence of Plumaska: I launched into enthusiastic 
praises—praises that were not all heartfelt—of Polish 
valour, selfdevotion, and patriotism. I contrasted 
these qualities with the ingloriousness of a life of mere 
fashion and dissipation, and concluded that I would 
prefer, a thousand times, the man who possessed that 
one brilliant attribute of valour, to all the wit that 
ever sparkled in a circle, or stung behind a mask. 
To enter into the full force of my sarcasm, you must 
keep in mind that Charles had been quite one of the 
heroes of the carnival: and I concluded the contrast I 
drew by applying to him who had only distinguished 


| himself at levees and drawing-rooms the term of 


carpet-knight, when a secret instinct stopped me: I 
felt I had gone too far, and I was assured of it, when 
Cavendish, with a change of manner and countenance 
such as I had never seen before in him, withdrew his 
arn from the sofa over which he had hung, fixed his 
fine eyes with an expression of mournful and reproach- 
ful meaning on my face, and saying in a low but im- 
pressive voice, ‘1 am not what you deem me,’ mingled 
with the crowd. 

“At this moment, my father announced to me that 
our carricge was ready, and I returned home, but not 
to rest. Every part of my conduct that evening now 
underwent the severest scrutiny, and I found it unjus- 
tifiable—childish, absurd. Whence arises that strange 
perversity in women, that leads them to repulse with 
capricious disdain the very overtures they but a mo- 
For weeks I had sighed 
for some explanation with Charles Cavendish ; and 
when he appeared on the brink of making it, I stifled 
the infant love that was returriing, by bitter words of 
scorn.” 

“But I think he did not approach with sufficient 
humility,” replied Eilen, willing to soothe her friend : 
“the ease with which he was reconciled to himself 
merited a check.” Aurora shook her head. “ You do 
not know him as I did: he was peculiarly circum- 
stanced, and was not to be judged by the rules to be 
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applied to other men. Wit, gaiety, and vivacity were 
his element; and whenever he shone with unwonted 
brilliancy, it was a proof that some one he loved was 
near. I felt he still loved me—I had felt it before, 
when his silent eye watched my every movement 
amid the crowd; yet I had all but insulted him, and 
oh! how his reply disarmed me! ‘I am not what you 
deem me" it haunted my nightly pillow, which I be- 
dewed with tears, and I tried different explications of 
his words, for they seemed to admit of many.” “ There 
certainly was something mysterious in them,” observed 
Ellen; as if struck with a sudden thought. “ After a 
restless night,” continued Aurora, “1 found no other 
means of calming my spirits, than by a resolution to 
adopt a perfectly different line of conduct to Caven- 
dish, when next we met; and to behave to him with 
a gentleness and forbearance that should pave the 
way for a perfect reconciliation. Vain projects! We 
had met for the last time.” 

Aurora continued.—*“ Afier a season of varied 
amusements, my home-bred feelings were not a little 
shocked at finding myself, un beau malin, in a town 
declared in a state of siege. Those vicissitudes, 
so common on the Continent, so improbable—so im- 
possible, I trust, ever to occur in dear, happy, if not 
‘Merrie Englande,’ recalled the poor little forsaken 
island, ‘ with all its faults,’ most tenderly to my me- 
mory; and I could not forbear reflecting, how very 
seldom we properly value any blessing until we have 
lost it. Nearer consicerations, however, pressed home 
upon me. Although not ourselves in the vicinity of 
immediate danger, I regretted, with the livliest anti- 
cipations of evil, my imprudence in having, the pre- 
ceding day, permitted my femme-de-chambre, Rosalie, 
to attend a festin des noces at the house of a relation, 
from which she was not yet returned. It was situated 
in the very centre of the scene of action, and I trem- 
bled fur the poor girl's safety—even for her life. 
Hour afier hour I listened, in sickening anxiety, to the 
appalling roar of cannon, which announced that the 
Hotel-de-Ville, the chief point of attack, was alter- 
nately in the power of the royal troops and of the 
people. At length Rosalie appeared, and I found my 
fears had exaggerated the mischiefs that might have 
befallen her. Her relations were furious republicans; 
and I saw, from the state of tearful and hysterical ex- 
citement she was in, that she was divided between 
the recollections of the horrors she had witnessed, and 
the exultations which a woman, and, above all, a 
French woman, is too apt to feel at the success of the 
political party she fancies she espouses. 

“ A glass of water soon brought Rosalie to herself, 
and enabled her to give a description of what she had 
seen. Thrice was the Hotel-de-Ville carried by the 
people, and it at length remained in their victorious 
hands. But at one critical moment, in which despair 
seemed to have seized on the most sanguine, that the 
flagging energies of the patriots seemed at length to 
yield before the reinfurcements that poured in to sup- 
port the royal guard, their sinking courage had been 
rallied and order restored, by an Englishman!—an 
Englishman who had volunteered in the cause of con- 
stitutional liberty, as in that dearest to his country 
and to mankind! ‘Oui Mademoiselle,’ she pursued, 
‘C'etait bien un Anglais, et divinez qui!—ce beau 
Monsieur Cavendish, l'enfant cheri des dames, Charles 
Cavendish, le bel Anglais!’ A thousand pulses beat 
at my heart. I wished, yet feared, to question her 
farther. It was needless: she too soon resumed. ‘ Oui 
cetait lui. C’etait bien lui: Ah! que je le reconnais- 
sais bien, encore tout couvert de sang et de poussiere. 
C'est un heros de roman—un veritable heros de roman 
—il s‘est couvert de gloire. 

“* Et son dernier soupir est un soupir illustre*,’ and 
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the poor girl, with true French versatility, alternate- 
ly wept, and cried, ‘ga ira!’ as she thought of the 
triumphs and the sorrows she had witnessed. Wild 
with contending emotions, little suspected by her who 
thus thoughtlessly pierced my heart, I adjured her to 
state the exact truth. Alas! she had but little height- 
ened it. Afier marking Charles Cavendish foremost 
wherever danger thickened round, she had seen him 
fall, not until after receiving several severe wounds, 
and watched the brave citizens who bore him from 
the ground, in hopeless sorrow. I heard no more.— 
Every particular of our last conversation, and the cruel, 
the unfeminine opinions I had then supported, arose, 
in accusing array, to my memory, and exclaiming— 
‘Oh God! I sent him there!’ I fell senseless, ere she 
could hasten to support me, upon the floor.” 
7 * * * « * * = 

The emotion of Miss Wilmington, as she gave this 
detail, was so painfully renewed, that Ellen half re- 
pented having urged her to it. Tenderly she tried, 
for the present, to withdraw her attention from the 
agitating subject: but Aurora judged, perhaps, more 
wisely ; and, having once plunged into the distressing 
narrative, hurried to the conclusion. 

“My next recollection is that of finding myself 
stretched upon a sofa, my father bending over me,,as 
if anxiously watching my returning consciousness. 
My spirits, already softened to almost infantine weak- 
ness—the idea of his teuderness, which he so seldom 
displayed, quite overcame me, and, seizing his hand, 
I carried it to my lips, and bathed it with tears: but 
this gush of feeling met no answering sympathy. Dis- 
pleasure, and stern determination alone appeared in 
his eyes; and, after casting a quick glance around, as 
if to assure himself that Rosalie was not returning, 
and that every door was fast, he began in a slow, 
measured tone—‘ I trust, Aurora, that the unbecoming 
expressions which I am told lately escaped your lips, 
were the result of natural alarm and over-excited feel- 
ings: and that a daughter of mine has not been guilty 
of the intolerable folly of interfering in questions of 
policy, only to be decided by blood!—You do not 
know my father, my dear Ellen. Whenever he used 
the expression, ‘a daughter of mine,’ I felt that his 
sensitive nature was hurt by the apprehension of some 
conduct liable to affect the dearly-cherished honour of 
his house. The happiness of his child was a secondary 
consideration: he detested every species of revolution; 
the liberal sentiments, occasionally expressed in con- 
versation by Cavendish, had already occasioned him 
to look coldly on his pursuit of me; and he now hesi- 
tated not to declare, that had he proposed for me, his 
doors would have been for ever closed against him. 

“IT can give no connected account of the succeed- 
ing time, until we found ourselves past the barriers of 
Paris—I was not ill—save of the cureless sickness of 
the heart; and I disdained to affect indisposition, even 
for the sake of lingering within those walls, where I 
at least might hear more particulars of the fate of him, 
who, I now found, was dearer than fancy had ever 
painted him to me. My pitying Rosalie had, once, 
contrived to slip out, and bring the farther tidings that 
the unfortunate Cavendish still breathed ; but that his 
wounds were pronounced mortal. The wretched 
young man had implored the assistance of the minis- 
ters of his own religion, and, it is said, had expressed 
a deep regret at having lavished a life, which, at 
home, was the sole pride and hope of affluent and 
noble parents. Something he also added, of a romantic 
aim and an unworthy deceit being punished: but I 
heard it all as one in a dream; and my father, who 
considered any publication of my feelings as disgrace- 
ful, kept the poor girl under such strict surveidlance, 
that he never lost sight of her again, until we were 
far away from Paris. He has forbidden me all corre- 
spondence there ; he—no, I am sure he does not—he 
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cannot intercept my letters; but he debars me from 
every access to public information, keeps me immured 
in this joyless solitude, where even the sole consolation 
that I contribute to his comfort is denied to me; fur 
bow can [ flatter myself with that, when I too plainly 
perceive that the absence of honours, which he never 
possessed, outweighs in his mind all the pleasure he 
might derive from the affectionate devotion of a 
daughter?” 

“ But my dear Miss Wilmington,” interposed Ellen, 
soothingly, “the very circumstances you mention as 
aggravations to your grief, would furnish me with the 
materials to build a thousand new castles of hope. 
Debarred from all communication with your Parisian 
friends, how can you tell whether you have not anti- 
cipated the worst?) While there is life there’s hope. 
You never received the actual tidings of his death— 
take my word for it, when least expected he will be 
restored.” 

Aurora looked stedfastly at her. “ Dear, kindest 
friend! Say those sweet words again! Say them,” 
she repeated mournfully, “even though you know 
them to be groundless—that I have not seen him for 
the last time. They say that princes love those best 
who flatter their wishes”—she half murmured to her- 
self—*« Ah! now I know the reason!” 

“ My opinion is not groundless,” Ellen gaily replied 
—“ I feel it is not;” and endeavouring to inspire her 
friend with a portion of human cheerfulness, she re- 
peated the refrein of a well-known French song—* I] 
reviendra, il reviendra.” 

Mr. Wilmingion spent a part of every day in a 
mournful building that was a conspicuous object from 
every part of the grounds. This was the chapel, which 
was also the family mausoleam—and in the very spot 
which might have best taught him the nothingness of 
earthly grandeur, he nourished those feelings of bitter 
envy and blasted ambition, which were gradually 
consuming away his existence. Here were deposited 
the remains of that predecessor, in right of whom he 
had set up his rejected claim to the long contested 
title of De Mowbray, and here also reposed the ashes 
of the late faithful partner of his joys and sorrows— 
the wife whose gentle influence had, during the term 
of her existence, subdued the asperities of his charac- 
ter, and smoothed its eccentricities away. 

Mr. Wilmington had one day prolonged beyond its 
usual term this mournful visit: and his daughter, 
deeply impressed with the idea that a perpetual in- 
dulgence in one harrowing train of thought leads to 
partial madness, timidly sought him in his melancholy 
haunt, although his orders were peremptory and dis- 
tinct, that he should never be intruded on. 

Alone she reached the edifice, shaded by pines and 
cypresses that spread their funereal gloom around. A 
moment she paused and hesitated, dreading to be 
deemed intrusive. Then, full nerved in her filial 
purpose, she fearlessly passed on. She entered the 
chapel. Her father was not there. She then de- 
scended the steps that led to the sacred receptacle 
where were deposited the mortal remains of the Wil- 
mingtons. This spacious chamber was hollowed all 
around into a series of narrow recesses, which, as each 
new inmate was received into their depths, were suc- 
cessively walled up, so that the whole presented a 
uniform appearance, save where some space remained 
untenanted awaiting some descendant of that race, yet 
rejoicing in activity and life! Here Aurora discovered 
Mr. Wilmington, absorbed in melancholy contempla- 
tion near the spot that contained the remains of his 
wife. He did not notice the entrance of his daughter; 
and Aurora, grateful at least that no faintness or sudden 
illness had caused his long delay, stole softly to a dis- 
tant spot, patiently awaiting the favourable moment to 
speak. Her father's countenance exhibited an expres- 
sion of greater softness than usual, and his hands were 
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joined as if in mental prayer. “He thinks of her” 
whispered Aurora’s heart; and slowly sinking on he 
knees, she also preferred a secret orison to be guided 
in what way best to address her only remaining parent. 
Suddenly, as if stung by some maddening thought, 
Mr. Wilmington hastily arose, hurried towards the 
door, and, without once looking around him, issued 
forth and hastily locked it. The walls of the vaulted 
chamber reverberated a dull, hollow sound, and Ap. 
rora, starting from her knees, with a chill feeling of 
terror attempted to call after her father—but her voice 
was faint and indistinct, and in inarticulate murmurs 
died away. A moment she stood petrified, then hastily 
ran towards the portal in the hope, no sooner adopted 
than abandoned, that it was not completely secured. 
She now, again, tried to elevate her voice so as 
reach her father’s ear—in vain! Door after door, 
closing with a lond clang, informed her that he was 
gone, four a space of, at least, four-and-twenty hour. 
True, he seldom let a day pass without visiting the 
mausoleum, seldom !—what a volume of apprehension 
was included in that word! Yet, in this trying mo 
ment, be justice rendered to Aurora. No vulgar phy. 
sical fears assailed her yet—it was the nameless awe, 
the secret shudder, that seizes the most pious, the 
purest, at being thus brought face to face with death, 
which alone caused her soul to sink and her blood to 
curdle. She leant against the wall. She clasped her 
hands together; and again tried to fortify her spirit by 
fervent prayer. Presently, the solemn, twinkling, gray 
light which some small apertures had admitted, failed 
altogether, and left her in utter darkness. Auron 
started- She thought she felt something like a bat's 
wing flap against her face. Hastily putting up her 
hand to brush it away, she discovered the error of her 
disordered phantasy, and that her mind, overwearied 
with sorrow and watching, must have been sunk fora 
moment, unconsciously, in the wanderings of a short 
lived dream. ‘This inclination to drowsiness she de- 
termined resolutely to combat: that no chance might 
escape her vigilance of the possibility of release—yet, 
again, she thought that something, certainly, was near 
her: and that a light, imp-like touch just brushed her 
shoulder and was withdrawn. And this time she ex 
perienced a dread that some visage of unutterable 
horror might be revealed to her, which might sear 
her brain and dwell on her darkened intellect for 
life. The gloom grew thicker and thicker. She 
was conscious of being in a sort of waking dream. 
She knew where she was—she was fully aware of 
the painfulness of her situation—yet the vague, 
nameless horrors that had beset her had passed 
away, and given place to a grateful calm, in which 
the image of her departed mother—the thought of 
the De Mowbrays, who were, in fact, of the same line 
of ancestry as herself; and the image of Cavendish 
(for into what meditations will not love intrude?) 
were strangely and inexplicably mingled. And 
first, arose upon her ear a whispering sound, like 
the voice of the vernal wind as it plays among leafy 
branches; this soon became sweeter and sweeter, till 
it was changed and modulated to celestial chimes of 
sweetest melody. Mixed with these tones was a rust- 
ling of many wings; but the sound of their motion 
was so silvery sweet, that it seemed as if they, them- 
selves, were attuned to move in harmony with the 
sights and sounds that awaited her wendering vision. 
Suddenly, the damp and dismal walls became coloured 
and illuminated, as when on the snowy sheet the gli- 
ding figures pass. The building, from base to roof, 
seemed piled with massive clouds, and glowed and 
melted with every varying hue, of sapphire, violet, 
opal, saffron, purple, and rose ; and through these gor- 
geous clouds glimmered a thousand stars that seemed 
instinet with soul, and that stedfastly gazed upon her, 
till she felt that they were not stars, but mournfal and 
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loving eyes, that pityingly looked down and bade her 
trast to them; and the clouds by degrees arranged 
themselves into the flow of sweeping robes, in which 
she could now trace a fanciful resemblance to the 
ermine of peerage, the warrior’s martial red, and the 
Romish church’s purple pride. She stood in the midst 
of the worthies of her race! Some were in blooming 

th, some venerably aged, yet, still, a kind of sha- 
dowy similitude pervaded the features of all, while 
each struck her as being identified with some picture, 
statue, monument, or bust, that decorated the gallery, 
hall, chapel, or chambers of Beechdale. 

And there was one gray, awful man, around whose 
hollow temples a coronet was bound, while a small, 
and almost imperceptible crimson circlet around his 
neck fearfully hinted that, in times long past of anar- 
chy and bloodshed, he had attempted, and failed in the 
atiempt, to change it toa crown. And there was one 
fair female form, that seemed almost to have slept 
from the cradle to the convent, and whose languid eye 
and faded form announced that short again was the 
passage from the convent to the grave; but chiefly 
was her eye fascinated and fixed by a countenance— 
strange indeed in that group—yet most familiar to her 
—that with looks of gentlest reproachfulness seemed 
to cry, “ Turn not away, beloved! we were not, sure 
we were not, born to hate each other. Does not a 
portion of the same blood flow in our veins ?—a ray 
of the same intelligence illuminate our souls—a flash 
of the same spirit unite and vivify our hearts?” Trem- 
bling she gazed again, and, pale as if he had risen 
from a new made grave was Charles Cavendish! 
Her heart beat violently—her pulses throbbed—her 
head swam round. It seemed as if the vision ap- 
proached her—held her—and his clasp was cold as 
clay—she struggled to get free, and found herself in 
the arms of her father! ‘Torches gleamed around; ser- 
vants were looking in all directions—and, most con- 
spicuous, was a pompous figure of a gentleman in 
black, whose appearance was that of an utter stranger 
toher. Starting from the delirious trance thus pic- 
tured to her fancy, her feelings were too highly 
wrought to let trifles annoy her. 

Dear to her heart—dear even beyond the recovery 
of light and liberty—was the conviction, (a conviction 
which she had often, with tears, been forced to com- 
bat,) that, spite of his stern prohibitions and unsocial 
gloom, her father loved her. His agitation, his terror, 
his agony, lest she m:ght have been injured by her 
temporary and accidental detention, laid bare all these 
feelings beyond the possibility of doubt. 

It was the unexpected arrival, on a visit, of the 
stranger—an old college companion and scholar of 
eminence—that had prevented immediate inquiry from 
being made for Miss Wilmington on her father’s return 
to the house; but the moment she was missed, the 
possibility of her having followed him to the Mauso- 
leum occurred to his terrified imagination, and not a 
moment had been lost in hurrying to effect her release. 
“Give the young lady air!” officiously exclaimed 
Doctor Palimpsest. The Doctor, with his strange ges- 
ticulations, pompous gait, and double chin, would, at 
another time, have provoked to mirth, but this would 
have been now too violent a transition: and when 
Miss Wilmington, with but little assistance, was con- 
veyed back to the house, and her father had assured 
himself that this accident would be of no material in- 
jury to her health or nerves, he readily acceded to her 
proposal of spending the evening alone, which she did 
in such secret communings as were most naturally 
suggested by her late escape. 

She arose the next morning a renovated being. 
How different now appeared the aspect of nature from 
each returning sun, since she had been separated from 
Cavendish! Till now, it had found her ever ready to 


“ At morn my eyes with anguish I unclose, 
They long to weep to see the day begun, 
Time’s lagging lapse, which ever as it flows, 
Fulfils no wish of all my soul—not one*!” 


But now a hope, a belief, a conviction, filled her mind 
that Charles lived, and not only lived, but was in 
some mysterious way connected with her destiny, and 
that he would be finally restored to her. And on 
what was that belief founded? On a day dream—a 
vision. And what are our brightest hopes but day 
dreams? Dream on then, sweet maid, while yet you 
can enjoy them: dream, till the rude hand of expe- 
rience wakes you—till even the power of weaving 
the fairy castles of hope is gone, and contentment is 
superseded in the haughty spirit by despair—by resig- 
nation in the mild . . ” * 

The arrival of Dr. Palimpsest was of use to Mr. 
Wilmington, by reviving in him a taste for literary 
pursuits, which he had latterly neglected, but never 
wholly abandoned.. The Doctor, to be sure, was but 
a solemn trifler after all. He piqued himself on the 
elegance and facility with which he turned Latin 
verses ; nor did it in the least diminish their value in 
his eyes, that those verses, if put into good plain Eng- 
lish, were upon subjects too grivial to be looked upon 
by the most superficial a s@Bond time. Accordingly, 
during his stay at Beechd@le, the slightest incident 
arising from a ride, a walkor a visit, an accident to 
a favourite dog, or the am@nt of a present of fish or 
game, was duly put into classic verse by the ready 
Dr. Palimpsest ; and his felicity was at the full when 
he had distributed copies of these effusions ; not for- 
getting Mr. Phillips, who did not know—yes, he just 
knew—the difference between the look of a Greek 
manuscript and law Latin. 

But such unenlightened praise could not satisfy him 
long: and Palimpsest soon prevailed on Mr. Wilming- 
ton to open his doors to some congenial spirits, all of 
whom he announced as well calculated to contribute 
to the classical festivities of Beechdale Park, but who 
were so little to the taste of its fair mistress, that she 
never gave them any other name than that of “ The 
Owls;” and notwithstanding the natural hilarity and 
urbanity of her disposition, was, we must confess, 
during their stay but barely civil to them. First, there 
was Mr. Wertheimer, “a fine, sallow, sublime, sort of 
Werter-faced man,” with a profusion of black hair 
hanging in dishevelled curls about his forehead. He 
was a great Frondeur: angry with every thing and 
every body ; and always lamenting that “ no one could 
understand him.” ‘To this young misanthrope suc- 
ceeded Professor Haines, who wrote closet tragedies 
and lackadaisical sonnets “to his mistress’ eyebrow.” 
He was deaf, fifty, short-sighted, left-handed, and a 
snuff-taker; and not having met with a female duly 
sensible of such a combination of attractions, pro- 
nounced them all cold, insensible, and “ fancy-free.” 
But the greatest original of the group was Mr. Olinthus 
Nihil. 

Olinthus Nihil, Esq., F.R.S., A.S.S., was a sort of 
intellectual “Old Mortality,” who was at a vast ex- 
pense of pains and labour to resuscitate persons and 
performances long since gone down to the gulf of ob- 
livion. He reprinted, at his own expense, new editions 
of old-fashioned works that had long been very pro- 
perly superseded by much better ones on the same 
subject; and would send six letters consecutively toa 
person he never saw, in order to obtain sume trifling 
particular relative to another, whom none but himself 
had ever heard of. On one of these occasjons he has 
paid double postage for such information asfallows :— 


“Dear Sin—In reply to your querie® relative to 
the late ingenious and learned Mr. Twaddle, I have 











exclaim, in the soul-felt language of the poet— 


* Goethe. 
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- to inform you, that I performed a journey of eighty- 
five miles to the village where he was born and his 
parents resided, and have ascertained an undoubted 
fact, that his mother’s Christian name was Margery, 
and his father’s John. He also possessed a maiden 
aunt, a woman of a fine understanding, who kept a 
preparatory school for little boys, and lived to the 
Pavanced age of ninety. He had a great uncle who 
was a famous cricket-player, and a cousin who died 
of decline at Bath. I had much talk with the land- 
lady of the village, an affable, chatty old lady, and 
gathered from her that Mr T. was quite Johnsonian 
in his love of repeated cups of that beverage, ‘ which 
cheers but not inebriates.’ She was decidedly of 
opinion he preferred black to green; but as, while I 
was there, she produced nothing but Bohea, this re- 
quires confirmation. She told me he was fond of 
angling in a little brook that runs hard by the village, 
but rarely got a nibble. I fear, my dear Sir, these are 
but slight materials for the quarto you hint at; but if 
these few particulars can be of any use in your pro- 
jected important work, you are most welcome to them; 
—from, 

“ Dear Sir, &c. &c. 
“Enclosed is the entry of the baptism of Mr. T. 
copied from the parish register.” 


Perhaps, sometimes, the impatience with which 
Aurora listened to the implied compliments of Mr. 
Wertheimer, the poetry of Mr. Haines, and the anti- 
quities of Mr. Nihil, was increased by a secret com- 
parison with the beauty, grace, and spirit which she 
was never more to behold. Oh! how often have we 
been all guilty of this injustice! and hated innocent 
persons merely for being—themselves! and not an- 
other. 

At length Mr. Nihil, with many blushes, owned to 
a still more important correspondent, a foreigner. 
The person, Professor Panin of the Crimea. He de- 
clared that the hospitalities of Beechdale were enough 
to detain him, “ ages past and all that were to come;” 
but said that as the Professor was a perfect stranger 
in England, and as his advices told him that he might 
now be expected any day, he did not think it right not 
to be at his chambers to receive him. 

“ And where did you make acquaintance with the 
Professor, Mr. Nihil?” inquired Aurora, with an air 
of provoking innocence. “I never knew that your 
researches had extended beyond England.” 

“Personally, we are unacquainted, my dear young 
lady,” reslied the pompous Mr. Nihil. “My eyes 
have never beheld the outward form of Professor 
Panin; but his letters, and the praises in former times 
of Professor Pallas, have made me the intimate ac- 
quaintance of his soul.” 

“Cannot you ask him down here?” enquired Au- 
rora, carelessly. “His society would be a valuable 
accession to papa’s amusement, and I should like to 
see a Russian savant exceedingly.” 

It was soon carried nem. con. that the meeting be- 
tween the two illustrious F.R.S. should take place at 
Beechdale. The Professor accepted the invitation 
with gratitude: a day was fixed for his arrival ; and 
Ellen Mordaunt, the kind, cheerful, affectionate Ellen, 
for whom Aurora was always anxious t> procure any 
little gratification in her power, was invited to see this 
new and rare addition to the aviary. 

Professor: Panin was a tall man, almost enveloped 
in furs; so that when he began to take them off, it 
was more like unswathing a mummy than releasing a 
living man. If the other “Owls” were not great 
beauties, Professor Panin was a perfect fright. His 
face was so overgrown with hair, that, as some one 
has humourously said of a pulk of Cossacks, it was 
difficult to know which was the back of his head ; 
added to which, he seemed shy and ill at ease, and 
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when placed next to Miss Wilmington, at dinner, seem. 
ed as if he would have declined, if he durst, the prof 
fered honour. : 

“ What wisdom he must possess,” thought Mr. Nihil, 
“to have gained such a reputation, in spite of his r». 
pulsive exterior!” 

“What arrogance self-conceit,” thought Mia 
Wilmington, as the proceeded in his silent 
meal, “ not to deem me worthy of a word of his cop. 
versation ?” 

At length, after dinner, when the discourse grew 
general, the Professor seemed conscious of the awk. 
wardness of not addressing some observation to the 
young lady of the house. Small talk was, however, 
not apparently his forte; for, after hunting in his brain 
some moments for a subject that might be ad captun 
feminarum, he suddenly turned the discourse upon 
exhibitions of animals, and abruptly asked Miss Wil. 
mington—“ Pray, Mademoiselle, did you ever see a 
crocodile ?” 

The oddity of this address put Aurora’s gravity t 
the test; yet, upon reflection, it piqued her to be 
treated by the learned Professor as such a Missish 


person. 

“He believes, like all foreigners, that I can have 
no conversation or acquirement because I am an un 
married woman,” she thought, as she put up her pretiy 
lip, “ and reserves all his wisdom for the gentlemen.” 
Under this impression, Aurora, whose engouement, re 
specting a philosopher from the borders of the Black 
Sea, was already gone, gave him very little encov- 
ragement to proceed, and soon made the signal tha 
released Ellen and herself. This was just what Panin 


wanted. 
o = o = = * = = 


“I wish to show you my camellias,” said Auron 
to Ellen, as she led the way to the greenhouse—I 
have got so many additions to my stores since you 
have been last here.” When the camellias had bees 
sufficiently admired, the magnolias were next to be 
looked at, and various other rare and valuable plants 
Ellen was quite in her element. In her love of a 
garden, and all that it contained, she was a true 
daughter of Eve; and, as Miss Wilmington had gives 
her a carte blanche, she had so many cuttings to re 
quest, and so many questions to ask the gardener, that 
Aurora at length strolled onward, and Ellen, after 
some time, looking round her with surprise, found 
herself alone. “How quickly time passes! how I 
wish I could get my aunt to have a greenhouse!” was 
her first thought ; but then, observing that it was sun- 
set, she hurried forth in search of Miss Wilmington. 
She reached a little grove that overlooked the rest of 
the landscape, and there, thinking she beheld the 
white robe of Miss Wilmington, was hastening to join 
her, when the sound of her friend’s voice expostulating, 
which was answered by manly tones, modulated to 
the deep, thrilling accents of passion, caused her to 
pause, and two figures emerged from the woodland, 
and stood, clearly defined, against the back ground of 
a glowing sunset; one of which was Miss Wilmington, 
and the other, in height, resembled Professor Panin, 
but, on turning round, the features, the expression, 
the whole person, conveyed to Ellen’s mind irre- 
sistibly the idea that it could be no other than the 
often described—the lost—the restored—Charles Ca- 
vendish! 

Miss Wilmington no longer reproached him. Her 
voice was attuned to the softest tenderness. 

“Leave me again!” she exclaimed, “and so soon, 
when I have scarcely recovered my delight and wonr- 
der.” 

“ Even so,” replied the stranger; “ it would be im- 
possible for me to continue this deception. Yet I 
knew that in my own character, your father’s gates 
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were barred against me, and I conld not resist the 
impulse that hurried me to you.” 

“Too true,” replied Aurora, trying in vain to check 
her starting tears; “so adverse is my father to the 
party (shall we say?) you were induced to espouse, so 
decidedly anti-republican are his principles, that ihere 
is now but one name in thg world more obnoxious to 
him than Cavendish, and that is—” 

“And that is,” earnestly repeated the young man, 
“De Mowbray !” 

Charles seemed to repress some deep emotion, and 
the arm that had, tll now, fondly cherished her waist, 
dropped lifelessly by his side. In a moment he re- 
sumed in a low, soit voice, 

“And do you too, Aurora, share in this prejudice 
against the De Mowbray branch of your family ¢” 

“Oh no, indeed!” answered Miss Wilmington, 
lightly; “I hate those famiiy feuds, am quite content 
with the rank in society we enjoy already; and, be- 
sides, | THINK papa, instead of grumbling with them, 
had much better have made friends with the present 
Lord de Mowbray, and, as he has a son, who can tell 
but I might, like the heroine of a poem, have united 
our two families, by making the conquest of Lord 
Beauchamp !—There! if I have not made you look 
seriously grave and jealous. So now tell me all the 
particulars of your recovery, and that dear Madame 
de Preval, who nursed you at her country house, when 
the cruel doctors had given you over. What obliga- 
tions have we not to her! but she is not—sure she is 
not, Charles, so pretty—so very pretty, as they used to 
say she was, at Paris?” 

“Ono!” answered Cavendish, with half a smile; 
“an old woman of forty, that nobody would look at. 
The rest of my story is soon told: arrived in Engiand, 
[ heard of the seclusion in which your father lived, 
and the restraint under which he kept you. I found 
that a letter, if it fell into wrong hands, would ruin 
all. I spent my days in contriving how to gain access 
to you. Neither wounds, sickness, nor your contempt, 
fair lady, have cured my carnival-born love of mas- 
querading. I had made acquaintance with Professor 
Panin, at Paris, who was with Prince Demidoff; learnt 
he was going over to England at the invitation of a 
savent, who had never seen him. We happened to 
embark in the same vessel. Ile communicated to me, 
when arrived here, the alteration of plan, and the ex- 
treme reluctance he felt, being a very shy man, to 
meet the circle of literati assembled at Beechdale. I 
offered to be his representative. I had already inter- 
ested him in my story. He yielded—the grand object 
was to avoid a premature discovery, for had you made 
any exclamation of joyful surprise—” 

“And what right have you to suppose me so over- 
joyed, Sir,” said Aurora, sofily smiling; “ but, to do 
you justice, Professor Panin’s manner effectually con- 
vinced me he was one of the most frigid of Russia’s 
frozen sons.” 

“ And do you still think so?” whispered Charles, in 
a tone thal only reached Aurora’s ear— 

“Why—hem—no. I suppose your dinner has warm- 
ed you; but how can J trifle so, when our minutes of 
happiness are numbered! Charles, it is in vain to 
deceive ourselves—we are not one step advanced in 
(why should I longer deny it?) our mutual projects; 
and should my father know you have surprised me 
into this interview—” 

At this moment a low rustling among the brush- 
wood caused the enamoured pair to turn round, and 
Mr. Wilmington stood before them. 

Long, and anxiously as Aurora had been accustom- 
ed to read her father’s countenance, its expression was 
how such as she could not decipher, and no wonder, 
for a thousand contradictory feelings were striving for 
mastery in that proud, but not ungenerous mind. He 
Was provoked with the obstinate perseverance of the 

1 





young people against his wishes ; yet still justice whis- 
pered him that he had something to reproach himself 
with ; and that he had not made her home such as he 
should have done, had he wished his daughter to pre- 
fer it to all others. The sight of her broken health 
and altered spirits had lately alarmed him, and symp- 
toms of declining health in himself inclined him at 
length to indulge and ‘to forgive. To have altered, 
however, immediately, was more than could be expect- 
ed of him; and, surveying the pair with looks of very 
dubious import, he began— 

« Your absence has been observed, Miss Wilmington.” 

“Tam the culprit, sir,” exclaimed Charles, advanc- 
ing and interrupting him, “and have to claim your 
indulgence for thus abusing your hospitality. But the 
moment is arrived in which further concealments 
would be absurd. Mr. Wilmington, you have known 
me vain, volatile, rash, but I believe you will consci- 
entiously acquit me of being capable of a dishonourable 
action. While the name I had assumed was more 
pleasing to your ear than that by which I am really 
known, it was dear to me, as obtaining for me access 
to your daughter. My own folly has rendered it ob- 
noxious, and thus I cast it from me—I am Lord Beau- 
champ, the son of Lord de Mowbray. From the time 
of our accession to the titles to which (with a courte- 
ous inclination) you have, perhaps, an equal right, my 
fancy which was always romantic, dwelt upon the 
relative position of the disappointed branch of our 
family. I heard of your anger and resentment, and 
understood that it had even gone so far as to make 
you an exile from your country.” (Here it must be 
confessed Mr. Wilmington looked a little foolish.)— 
“| pictured to myself this fair creature pining for the 
rank and precedence at home, of which the decision 
of the law deprived her. I learned (for nothing that 
related to you was indifferent to me) that she had a 
mind as superior to the generality of her sex as her 
person, and I loved her,” continued the blushing 
Charles, turning his earnest and ardent gaze from the 
father to the daughter ; “I may truly say | passionately 
loved her mind and character, even before that ever- 
blessed moment which introduced her to my sight. 
What remains fur me to add? Under an assumed 
name I followed her abroad and accomplished an in- 
troduction. Interview afier interview only served to 
rivet my chains. I even flattered myself I was making 
some progress in your esteem, Sir, when, in a moment 
of madness I risked the loss of her who was essential 
to my existence, even while believing myself most 
obeying her wishes.” 

Mr. Wilmington’s brow darkened, and Aurora gave 
Charles a supplicating luok—he hastily passed on to 
the present object of his mission. 

“ Mr. Wilmington, my fate is in your hands—I am 
an only son. My father adores me, and when I told 
Lord de Mowbray I could not live without your 
daughter, he declared himself willing to forget any 
unpleasantness arising, perhaps, from the folly of ma- 
licious tale-bearers and ill-judging friends, and to ena- 
ble me to make such proposals as might forward the 
ultimate end of uniting our interests, and burying our 
disputes for ever in oblivion.” 

Charles paused, and turned to Aurora, who shrinking 
from the appeal she had expected, looked anxiously 
around for Ellen; but Ellen was at the mansion, 
supplying her place to her guests. Mr. Wilmington 
was wholly taken by surprise. There is a magic in 
the union of youth, eloquence, and beauty, that no 
heart, however seared, can resist! Silently he joined 
their hands—their hearts had been long (oh! how 
long?) united. 

“ Bless you, my children!” he said, in a suffocating 
voice, “and may J, in witnessing your happy love, 
forget the years I have sacrificed to a groundless, vain, 
unholy hatred !” 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER’S 
BEQUEST. 


BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 


“ Beno.p,” the hoary vet'ran said, 

“ The silver scattered o’ my head; 
A remnant of the Auburn hair, 
That curled in sunny clusters there, 
When, in the land that now is thine, 
With bounding flock and fruitful vine, 
While Freedom's banner waves unfurled 
The envy of a gazing world, 
Life was but slavery to me, 
And when I fought, my son, for thee. 


“ Thy father’s forehead time has bared, 
The few white locks, that yet are spared 
And lonely round my temples stray, 

Soon from thy sight must pass away. 

So thinned, so scattered o'er the land 

Is now that valiant, patriot band 

Who, when their country gave the word, 

‘To arms! to arms! gird on thy sword!’ 
Sprang forth, resolved her chains to break, 
Or earth their gory bed to make. 

And, gathering where their chieftain led, 
Thick as the hairs that clothed his head, 
Marched onward, where the foeman stood 
Waiting to dip his foot in blood. 

* . * * - ~ *” * 

“ Though many a groan was heard around 
From quivering lips that strewed the ground ; 
Yet none could pause to bid farewell, 
When at his side his brother fell, 

To close alone the dying eye— 

To heave unheard the final sigh, 
With none to stay the fleeting breath, 
Or wipe away the damps of death. 
For struggling Liberty impelled, 
When nature’s ties had fain withheld, 
Until the God of armies spake 

The word, that made her bonds to break. 
And Independence, shouting loud, 
Burst glorious from the fiery cloud 

That rolled upon the battle-field, 

And scenes of blood and death concealed ! 
*T was thus thy liberty was won, 

*T was thus I fought for thee, my son! 


« Yes, on the earth I've sought my rest, 
The hoar-frost gathering o’er my breast; 
And oft the freezing, midnight air 
That chilled my blood has warmed my prayer, 
That He, who governs all, would ride 
With victory on our injured side. 
Through winter's cold, and summer's heat, 
With aching Head and weary feet, 

And hunger's cravings I have gone, 
And when I saw the morning dawn, 
Have thought my day of life must close, 
Ere the first star of evening rose. 

But now those toils have long been o’er, 
And Plenty spreads from shore to shore ; 
While Peace and Freedom joir. to sing 
The praises of our heavenly King. 

And long his eye has sweetly slept, 
Who then in lonely sorrow wept, 

And bowed with years beneath the stroke, 
When his last earthly prop was broke, 
And his fair son, upon the plain, 

Lay pale, and numbered with the slain. 
The widow too, has made her bed 

Low as her soldier's, when he bled, 
And waning life could only spare 

A breath to waft the soldier's prayer, 





* Receive, O God, my soul—and bless 
The widow and the fatherless!” 
* 2 > * * * * 
“ And now the dimpled babe that smiled, 
When the armed warrior clasped his child ; 
And felt a father's parting kiss 
Distend his little heart with bliss; 
Nor knew that parting kiss must sever 
His father’s face from his fur ever; 
That infant's face is altered now, 
Life's Autumn rays are on his brow. 
While bending o'er the grave I stand 
Waiting a few last grains of sand, 
To drop my clay beneath the sod 
And give my spirit back to God. 


“ No glittering wealth that stored the mine, 
Will at thy father’s death be thine. 
The scanty portion earth bestows 
Just lasts me to my journey’s close. 
But then, I feel I leave thee more 
Than sparkling gems, or dazzling ore ; 
Thy heritage is worth them all— 
Thy lines in pleasant places fall. 
Thou hast the land of liberty, 
Which I have fought to win for thee. 
O keep the dear bequest I make 
Unsullied, for my memory’s sake! 
Let no usurping tyrant tread 
Upon my low and peacful bed— 
No cringing slave retire to weep 
For freedom, where my: ashes sleep. 
But when the hand of ‘Time shall trace 
His name in furrows on thy face; 
When four-score years have plucked thy hair, 
And bowed thy form their weight to bear; 
When thou the minute hand shalt see 
Pointing thy feet to follow me, 
To God, and to thy country true, 
Then, for a heavenly home in view, 
Thou to thy son this land resign 
As blessed and free, as I to mine.” 


ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 


BY DR. R. MADDEN. 
Tue sea was smooth and bright the shore, 
A cloudless sky above, 
But frail the-little bark that bore 
A mother’s freight of love! 


It danced upon the morning tide 
And mocked a mother’s tears; 

An object of a moment's pride— 
A subject soon of tears! 


The sun is gone, the sky is dark, 
The sea is ruffed o'er, 

Ah, me! where is that little bark 
That left the joyous shore? 


It meets no more the longing eye, 
It may no more return ; 

The night is past, no bark is nigh, 
The mourner’s left forlorn. 


Yet weep not, though it meet no more 
Thy gaze on yonder sea, 

Another and a brighter shore 
Is smiling on its lee. 


Another and a brighter port 
Is now its peaceful home ; 
Where wail or wo, or earthly sort 
Of care can never comet! 
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CHAPTERS FROM™ 


THE NOTE-BOOK 


OF A DECEASED LAWYER. 


One of the most extraordinary and most interesting 
trials of which I find any account in my note-book, 
wok place on the Northern Circuit, very little less 
than fifty years ago. It is instructive in many points 
of view. To those who believe that they see the 
finger of Providence especially pointing out the mur- 
derer, and guiding, in a slow but unerring course, the 
footsteps of the avenger of blood, it will afford matter 
of deep meditation and reflection. To those who 
think more lightly upon such subjects—to those whom 
philosophy or indifference has taught to regard the 
passing current of events as gliding on in a smooth 
and unruffled channel, varied only by the leaves 
which the chance winds may blow into the stream— 
it will offer food for grave contemplation. However 
they may smile at the thought of Divine interposition, 
they will recognize in this story another proof of the 
wisdom of the sage of old, who said, that when the 
Gods had determined to destroy a man, they began by 
depriving him of his senses—that is, by making him 
act as if he liad lost them. ‘To the inexperienced in 
my own profession, it will teach a lesson of prudence, 
more forcible than ten thousand arguments could make 
it: they will le&rn that of which they stand deeply in 
need, and which scarce any thing but dear-bought ex- 
perience can enforce—to rest satisfied with success, 
without examining too nicely how it has been obtained, 
and never to hazard a defeat by pushing a victory too 
far. “ Leave well alone,” is a maxim which a wise 
man in every situation of life will do well to observe; 
but if a barrister hopes to rise to eminence and dis- 
tinction, let him have it deeply engraven on the tablet 
of his memory. 

In the year 17—, Juhn Smith was indicted for the 
wilful murder of Henry Thomson. The case was one 
of a most extraordinary nature, and the interest excited 
by it was almost unparalleled. The accused was a 
gentleman of considerable property, residing upon his 
own estate, in an unfrequented part of shire. A 
person, supposed to be an entire stranger to him, had, 
late in a summer's day, requested and obtained shelter 
and hospitality for the night. He had, it was supposed, 
after taking some slight refreshment, retired to bed in 
perfect health, requesting to be awakened at an early 
hour the following morning. When the servant ap- 
pointed to call him entered his room for that purpose, 
he was found in his bed, perfectly dead; and, from 
the appearance of the body, it was obvious that he 
had been so for many hours. There was not the 
slightest mark of violence on his person, and the coun- 
tenance retained the same expression which it had 
borne during his life. Great consternation was, of 
course, excited by this discovery, and inquiries were 
immediately made—first, as to who the stranger was 
—and, secondly, as to how he met with his death. 
Both were unsuccessful. As to the former, no infor- 
mation could be obtained—no clue discovered to lead 
to the knowledge either of his name, his person, or his 
oceupation. He had arrived on horseback, and was 
seen passing through a neighbouring village about an 
hour bere he reached the house where his existence 
Was so mysteriously terminated, but could be traced 
no farther. Beyond this, all was conjecture. 

With respect to the death, as little could be learn- 
ed as of the dead man: it was, it is true, sudden— 
awfully sudden; but there was no reason, that alone 
excepted, to suppose that it was caused by the hand 
of man, rather than by the hand of God. A coroner's 
Jury was, of course, summoned ; and after an investi- 








gation, in which little more could be proved than that 
which I have here stated, a verdict was returned to 
the effect that the deceased died by the visitation of 
God. Days and weeks passed on, and little further 
was known. In the meantime rumour had not been 
idie: suspicions, vague, indeed, and undefined, but of 
dark and fearful character, were at first whispered, 
and afterwards boldly expressed. The precise object 
of these suspicions was not clearly indicated; some 
implicated one person, some another: but they all 
pointed to Smith, the master of the house, as concerned 
in the death of the stranger. As usual in such cases, 
circumstances totally unconnected with the transaction 
in question, matters many years antecedent, and relat- 
ing to other persons, as well as other times, were used 
as auxiliary to the present charge. The character of 
Smith, in early life, had been exposed to much obser- 
vation. While his father was yet alive, he had left 
his native country, involved in debt, known to have 
been guilty of great irregularities, and suspected of 
being not over-scrupulous as to the mode of obtaining 
those supplies of money of which he was continually 
in want, and which he seemed somewhat inexplicably 
to procure. 

Ten years and more had elapsed since his return ; 
and the events of his youth had been forgotten by 
many, and to many were entirely unknown: but, on 
this occasion, they were revived, and, probably, with 
considerable additions. 

Two months afier the death of the stranger, a gen- 
tleman arrived at the place, impressed with a belief 
that he was his brother, and seeking for information 
either to confirm or refute his suspicions. ‘The horse 
and the clothes of the unfortunate man still remained, 
and were instantly recognized: one other test there 
was, though it was uncertain whether that would lead 
to any positive conclusion—the exhumation of the 
body. ‘his test was tried: and although decomposi- 
tion had gone on rapidly, yet enongh remained to 
identify the body, which the brother did most satis- 
factorily. As soon as it was known that there was a 
person avthorized by relationship to the deceased to 
inquire into the cause of his death, and, if it should 
appear to have been otherwise than natural, to take 
steps for bringing to justice those who had been con- 
cerned in it, the reports which had been previously 
floating idly about, and circulated without having any 
distinct object, were collected into one channel, and 
poured into his ear. What those reports were, and 
what they amounted to, it is not necessary here to 
mention: suffice it to say, that the brother laid before 
the magistrates of the disirict such evidence as in- 
duced them to commit Mr. Smith to jail, to take his 
trial for the wilful murder of Henry ‘Thomson. As it 
was deemed essential to the attainment of justice, to 
keep secret the examination of the witnesses -who 
were produced before the magistrates, all the informa- 
tion of which the public were in possession before the 
trial took place, was that which I have here narrated. 

Lord Mansfield’s charge to the grand jury upon the 
subject of this murder had excited a good deal of 
attention. Ife had recommended them, if they enter- 
tained reasonable doubts of the sufliciency of the evi- 
dence to ensure a conviction, to throw out the Bill ; 
explaining to them most justly and clearly that, in the 
event of their doing so, if any additional evidence 
should, at a future time, be discovered, the prisoner 
could again be apprehended and tried for the offence; 
whereas, if they found a true Bill, and, from deficiency 
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of proof, he was now acquitted on his trial, he could 
never again be molested, even though the testimony 
against him should be morally as clear as light. The 
grand jury after, as was supposed, very considerable 
discussion among themselves, and, as was rumoured, 
by a majority of only one, returne! a true Bill. 

Never shall I forget the appearance of anxiety ex- 

hibited upon every countenance on the entrance of 
the judge into court. In an instant the most profound 
silence prevailed ; and interest, intense and impassion- 
ed, though subdued, seemed to wait upon every word 
and every look, as if divided between expectation and 
doubt, whether something might not even yet interfere 
to prevent the extraordinary trial from taking place.— 
Nothing, however, occurred; and the stillness was 
broken by the mellow and silvery voice of Lord Mans- 
field—* Let John Smith be placed at the bar.” ‘The 
order was obeyed; and, as the prisoner entered the 
dock, he met on every side the eager and anxious 
eyes of a countless multitude bent in piercing scrutiny 
upon his face. And well did he endure that scrutiny. 
A momentary suffusion covered his cheeks; but it 
was only momentary, and less than might have been 
expected from an indifferent person, who found him- 
self on a sudden “ the observed of all observers.” He 
bowed respectfully to the court; and then fulding his 
arms, seemed to wait until he should be called upon 
to commence his part in that drama in which he was 
to perform so conspicuous a character. I find it difli- 
eult to describe the effect produced on my mind by 
his personal appearance ; yet his features were most 
remarkable, and are indelibly impressed on my me- 
mory. He was apparently between forty and fifty 
years of age; his hair, grown gray either from toil, or 
care, or age, indicated an approach to the latter pe- 
riod ; while the strength and uprightness of his figure, 
the haughty coldness of his look, and an eye that 
spoke of fire, and pride, and passion, ill concealed, 
would have led conjecture to fix on the former. Lis 
countenance, at the first glance, appeared to be that 
which we are accusiomed to associate with deeds of 
high and noble daring ; but a second and more atten- 
tive examination of the face and brow was less satis- 
factory. ‘There was, indeed, strongly marked, the 
intellect to conceive and devise schemes of high im- 
port; but I fancied that I could trace, in addition to it, 
caution to conceal the deep design, a power to pene- 
trate the motives of others, and to personate a charac- 
ter at variance with his own, and a cunning that 
indicated constant watchfulness and circumspection. 
Firmness there was, to persevere to the last; but that 
was equivocal: and I could not help persuading my- 
-self that it was not of that character which would 
prompt to deeds of virtuous enterprize, or to “ seck the 
bubble reputation at the cannon’s mouth ;” but that it 
was rather allied to that quality which would “ let no 
compunctious visitings of Nature shake his fell pur- 
pose,” whatevér it might be. The result of this in- 
vestigation into his character, such as it was, was ob- 
viously unfavourable; and yet there were moments 
when I thought I had meted out to him a hard measure 
of justice, and when I was ternpted to accuse myself 
of prejudice in the Gpinion I had furmed of him; and 
particularly when he was asked by the clerk of the 
arraigns the usual question, “ Are you guilty, or not 
guilty!’ as he drew his form up to his fullest height, 
and the fetters clanked upon his legs, as he answered 
with unfaltering tongue and anblanching cheek— 
« Not guilty,” my heart smote me for having involun- 
tarily interpreted against him every ‘sign that was 
doubtful. 

The counsel for the prosecution opened his case to 
the jury in a manner that indicated very little expec- 
tation of a conviction. He began by imploring them 
to divest their minds of all that they had heard before 
they came into the box: he entreated them to attend 





ee 


to the evidence, and judge from that alone. He 
stated that, in the course of his experience, which was 
very great, he had never met with a Case involved jn 
deeper mystery than that upon which he was then 
addressing them. The prisoner at the bar was a man 
moving in a respectable station in society, and main. 
taining a fair character. He was, to all appearance, 
in the pessession of considerable property, and was 
above the ordinary temptations to commit so foul a 
crime. With respect to the property of the deceased, 
it was strongly suspected that he had either been 
robbed of, or iu some inexplicable manner made away 
with, gold and jewels to a very large amount; yet, in 
candour he was bound to admit that no portion of it, 
hewever trifling, could be traced to the prisoner. As 
to any inotive of malice or revenge, none could 

possibility be assigned; for the prisoner and the de. 
ceased were, as far as could be ascertained, total 
strangers to each other. Still there were most extra. 
ordinary circumstances connected with his death, 
pregnant with suspicion at least, end imperiously de- 
manding explanation; and it was justice, no less to 
the accused than to the public, that the case should 
undergo judicial investigation. The deceased Henry 
Thomson was a jeweller, residing in London, wealthy, 
and in considerable business ; and, es was the custom 
of his time, in the habit of personally conducting his 
principal transactions with the foreign merchants with 
whom he traded. He had travelled much in the 
course of his business in Germany and Holland; and 
it was to meet at Hull a trader of the latter nation, of 
whom he was to make a large purchase, that he had 
left London a month before his death. It would be 
proved by the landlord of the inn where he had re- 
side, that he and his correspondent had been there; 
and a wealthy jeweller of the town, well acquainted 
with both parties, had seen Mr. ‘Thomson after the 
departure of the Dutchman; and could speak positively 
to there being then in his possession jewels of large 
value, and gold, and certain bills of exchange, the 
parties to which he could describe. This was on the 
morning of Thomson's departure from Hull, on his 
return to London, 2nd was on the day but one pre 
ceding that on which he arrived at the house of the 
prisoner. What had become of him in the interval, 
could not be ascertained ; nor was the prisoner's house 
situated in the road which he ought to have taken. 
No reliance, however, could be placed on that circum- 
stance; for it was not at all uncommon for persons 
who travelled with property about them, to leave the 
direet road even for a considerable distance, in order 
to secure themselves as effectually as possible from 
the robbers by whom the remote parts of the country 
were greatly infested. He had not been seen from 
the time of his leaving Hull till he reached the village 
next adjoining Smith's house, and through which he 
passed, without even a momentary halt. He was seen 
to alight at Smith’s gate, and the next morning was 
discovered dead in his bed. He now came to the 
most extraordinary part of the case. It would be 
proved, beyond the possibility of a doubt that the de- 
ceased died by poison—poison of a most subtle nature, 
most active in its operation, and possessing the won- 
derful and dreadful quality of leaving no external 
mark or token by which its presence could be detected. 
The ingredients of which it was composed were of so 
sedative a nature, that, instead of the body on which 
it had been used exhibiting any contortions, or marks 
of suffering, it left upon the features nothing but the 
calm and placid quiet of repose. Its effects, and in- 
deed its very existence, were but recently known in 
this country, though it had for some time been used 
in other nations of Europe; and it was supposed to be 
a discovery of the German chemists, and to be pro- 
duced by a powerful distillation of the seed of the 
wild cherry tree, so abundant in the Black Forest-. 
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But the fact being ascertained, that the cause of the 
death was poison, lett open the much more momentous 
question—by whom was it administered? It could 
hardly be supposed to be by the deceased himself: 
there was nothing to induce such a suspicion; and 
there was this important circumstance, which of itself 
almost negatived its possibility, that no phial, or vessel 
of ay kind, had been discovered, in which the poison 
could have been contained. Was it then the prisoner 
who administered it? Before he asked them to come 
to that conclusion, it would be necessary to state more 
distinctly what his evidence was. The prisoner's 
family consisted only of himself, a heusekeeper, and 
one man-servant. ‘I'he man-servant slept in an oul- 
house adjoining the stable, and did so on the night of 
Thomson's death. ‘The prisoner slept at one end of 
the house, and the housekeeper at the other, and the 
deceased had been pui in a room adjoining the house- 
keeper’s. It would be proved, by a person who hap- 
pened to be passing by the house on the night in 
question, about three hours after midnight, that he had 
been induced to remain and watch, from having his 
attention excited by the circumstance, then very un- 
usual, of a light moving about the house at that late 
hour. That person would state, most positively, that 
he could distinctly see a figure, holding a light, go 
from the room in which the prisoner slept, to the 
housekeeper’s room; that two persons then came out 
of the housekeeper’s room, and the light disappeared 
for a minute. Whether the two persons went into 
Thomson’s room he could not see, as the window of 
that room looked another way ; but in about a minute 
they returned, passing quite along the house to Smith’s 
room again; and in about five minutes the light was 
extinguished, and he saw it no more. 

Such was the evidence upon which the magistrates 
had committed Smith; and singularly enough, since 
his committal, the housekeeper had been missing, nor 
could any traee of her be discovered. Within the last 
week, the witness who saw the light had been more 
particularly examined; and, in order to refresh his 
memory, he had been placed, at dark, in the very spot 
where he had stood on that night, and another person 
was placed with him. The whole scene, as he had 
described it, was acted over again: but it was utterly 
impossible, from the cause above mentioned, to ascer- 
tain, when the light disappeared, wheiher the parties 
had gone inte Thomson’s room As if, however, to 
throw still deeper mystery over this extraordinary 
transaction, the witness persisted in adding a new 
feature to his former statement; that after the persons 
had returned with the light into Smiih’s room, and 
before it was extinguished, he had twice perceived 
some dark object to intervene between the light and 
the window, almost as large as the surface of the 
window itself, and which he described by saying, it 
appeared as if a door had been placed before the light. 
Now, in Smi:h’s room, there was nothing which could 
account for this appearance ; his bed was in a different 
part; and there was neither cupboard nor press in the 
room, which, but fur the bed, was entirely erapty, the 

joom in which he dressed being at a distance beyond 

it. He would state only one fact more (said the 
learned counsel) and he had done his duty; it would 
then be for the jury to do theirs. Within a few days 
there had been found, in the prisuner’s house, the 
stopper of a small bottle of a very singular description; 
it was apparently not of English manufacture, and was 
described, by the medical men, as being of the de- 
scription used by chemists to preserve those liquids 
which are most likely to lose their virtue by exposure 
to the air. To whom it belonged, or to what use it 
had been applied, there was no evidencc to show. 

Such was the address of the counsel for the prose- 
cution ; and during its delivery I had earnestly watch- 
ed the countenance of the prisoner, who had listened 


to it with deep attention. ‘Twice only did I perceive 
that it produced in him the slightest emotion. When 
the disappearance of his housekeeper was mentioned, 
a smile, as of scorn, passed over his lip; and the notice 
of the discovery of the stopper obviously excited an 
interest, and, I thought, an apprehension ; but it quickly 
subsided. I need not detail the evidence that was 
given for the prosecution: it amuunted, in substance, 
to that which the counsel stated ; nor was it varied in 
any particular. The stopper was produced, and proved 
to be fuund in the house; but no attempt was made 
to trace it to the prisoner’s possession, or even know- 
ledge. 

When the case was closed, the learned Judge, ad- 
dressing the counsel for the prosecution, said, he 
thought there was hardly suflicient evidence to call 
upon the prisoner fur his defence ; and if the jury were 
of the same opinion, they would at once stop the case. 
Upe. this observation from the Judge, the jury turned 
round for a moment, and then intimated their acqui- 
escence in his lordship’s view of the evidence. The 
counsel fulded up their briefs, and a verdict of ac- 
quitial was about to be taken, when the prisoner 
addressed the court. He stated, that having been 
accused of so foul a crime as murder, and having had 
his characier assailed by suspicions of the most afflict- 
ing nature, that character could never be cleared by 
his acquittal, upon the ground that the evidence against 
him was inconclusive, without giving him an oppor- 
tunity of stating his own case, and calling a witness 
to counteract the impressions that had been raised 
against him, by explaining those circumstances which 
at present appeared doubtful. He urged the learned 
Judge to permit him to state his case to the jury, and 
to call his housekeeper, with so much earnestness, and 
was seconded so strongly by his counsel, that Lord 
Mansfield, though very much against his inclination, 
and contrary to his usual habit, gave way, and yielded 
to the fatal request. 

The prisoner then addressed the jury, and entreated 
their patience for a short time. He repeated to them 
that he never could feel satisfied to be acquitted, 
merely because the evidence was not conclusive; and 
pledged himself, in a very short time, by the few ob- 
servations he should make, and the witness whom he 
should call, to obtain their verdict upon much higher 
grounds—upon the impossibility of his being guilty 
of the dreadful crime. With respect to ihe insinua- 
tiens which had been thrown out against him, he 
thought one observation would dispose of them. As- 
suming it to be true that the deceased died from the 
effect of a poison, of which he called God to witness 
that he had never even heard either the name or the 
existence until this day, was not every probability in 
favour of his innocence? Here was a perfect stranger, 
not known to have in his possession a single article of 
value, who might either have lost, or been robbed of, ~ 
that property which he was said to have had at Hall. 
What so probable as that he should, in a moment of 
despair at his loss, have destroyed himself? The fatal 
drug was stated to have been familiar in those coun- 
tries in which Mr. Thomson had travelled, while to 
himself it was utterly unknown. Above all, he im- 
plored the jury to remember, that although the eye of 
malice had watched every proceeding of his since the 
fatal accident, and though the most minute search had 
been made into every part of his preniises, no vestige 
had been discovered of the most trifling article belong- 
ing to the deceased, nor had even a rumour been cir- 
culated that poison of any kind had been ever in his 
possession. Of the siopper which had been found, he 
disowned all knowledge ; he declared, most solemnly, 
that he had never seen it before it was produced in 
court; and he asked, could the fact of its being found 
in his house, only a few days ago, when hundreds of 





people had been there, produce upen an impartial 
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mind even a momentary prejudice against him? One 
fact, and one only, had been proved, to which it was 
possible for him to give an answer—the fact of his 
having gone to the bed-room of his housekeeper on the 
night in question. He had been subject, for many 
years of his life, to sudden fits of illness; he had been 
seized with one on that cecasion, and had gone to her 
to procure her assistanee in lighting a fire. She had 
returned with him to his room for that purpose, he 
having waited fur a minute in the passage while she 
put on her clothes, which would account for the mo- 
mentary disappearance of the light; and afier she had 
remained in his room a few minutes, finding himself 
better, he had dismissed her, and retired again to bed, 
from which he had not risen when he was informed 
of the death of his guest. It had been said, that, afier 
his commitial to prison, his housckecper had disap- 
peared. Ile avowed that, finding his enemies deter- 
mined, if possible, to accomplish his ruin, he had 
thought it probable they might tunper with his ser- 
vant: he hac, therefore, kept her out of their way; 
but for what purpose? Not to prevent her testimony 
being given, for she was now under the care of his 
solicitor, and would instantly appear for the purpose of 


! 
confirming, as far as she was concerned, the statement 


which he had just made. 

Such was the prisoner's address, which produced a 
very powerful eflect. Ji was delivered in a firm and 
impressive manner, and its simplicity and artlessness 
gave to it an appearance of truth. The housekeeper 
was then put into the box, and examined by the coun- 
sel for the prisoner. According to the cusiom, at that 
time almost universal, of excluding witnesses from 
court until their testimony was required, she had been 
kept at a house near at hand, and had not heard a 
single word of the trial. There was nothing remark- 
able in her manner or appearance ; she might be about 
thirty-five, or a little more; with regular though not 
agreeable features, and an air perfectly free from em- 
barrassment. She repeated, almost in the prisoner's 
own words, the story that he had told of his having 
called her up, and her having accompanied him to his 
room, adding that, after leaving him, she had retired 
to her own room, and been awakened by the man- 
servant in the morning, with an account of the travel- 
Jer’s death. She had now to undergo a cross-cxami- 
nation; and I may as well state here, that which, 
though not known to me till afierwards, will assist the 
reader in understanding the following scene :—The 
counsel for the prosecution had, in his own miad, at- 
tached considerable importance to the circumstance 
mentioned by the witness who saw the light, thai 
while the prisoner and the honsckeeper were in the 
room of the former, something like a door had inter- 
vened 
Was totally irreconcilea 
room when examined; and he had hali-persuaded 
himself, that there must be a secret closet whieh had 
escaped the search of the officers of justice, the opening 
of which would account jor the appearance aliuded 
to, and the existence of which might discover the 
property which had so mysteriously disappeared. His 
object, therefore, was to obtain from the housekeeper 
(the only person except the prisoner who could give 
any clue to this) such information as he could get, 
without alarming her by any direct inquiry on the 
subject, which, as she could not help seeing its im- 
portance, would have led her at once to a _ positive 
denial. He knew, moreover, that as she had not been 
in court, she could not know how much or how little 
the inquiry had already brought to light; and by him- 
self treating the matter as immaterial, he might Jead 
her to consider it so also, and by that means draw 
forth all that she knew. After some few unimportant 
questions, he asked her, in a tone and manner calculated 
rather to awaken confidence than to excite distrust— 


between the candle and the window, which 
e with the appearance of the 
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During the time you were in Mr. Smith’s room, you 
stated that the candle stood on the table, in the centre 
of the room ?-—Yes. 

Was the closet, or cupboard, or whatever, you cal] 
it, opened once, or twice, while it stood there?—A 
pause ; no answer. 

[ will call it to your recollection: after Mr. Smith 
had taken the medicine out of the closet, did he shut 
thg door, or did it remain open ?—He shut it. 

Then it was opened again for the purpose of re. 
placing the bottle, was it ?—It was. 

Do you recollect how long it was open the last time? 
—Not above a minute. 

The door, when open, would be exactly between 
the light and the window, would it not ?—It would. 

I forget whether you said the closet was on the 
right, or left hand side of ihe window ’—The left. 

Would the door of the closet make any noise in 
opening 7— None. 

Can you speak positively to that fact? Taye you 
ever opened it yourself, or only seen Mr. Sinith open 
it?—I never opened it myself. 

Did you never keep the key ?—Never. 

Who did ?—Mr. Sinith always. 

At this moment the witness chanced to turn her 
eyes towards the spot where the prisoner stood, and 
the eTeet was almost electrical. A cold damp sweat 
stood upon his brow, ant his face had lost all its 
colour ; he appeared a living image of death. She no 
sooner saw him than she shricked and fainted. The 
consequences of her answers flashed across her mind. 
She had been so thoroughly deceived by the manner 
of the advocate, and by the little importance he had 
seemed to attach to her statements, that she had been 
led on by one question to another, till she had told 
him all that he wanted to know. A medical man was 
immediately directed to attend to her; and during the 
interval occasioned by this interruption to the proceed- 
ings, the solicitor for the prosecution left the court. {n 
a short time the gentleman who had attended the wit- 
ness returned into court, and stated that it was impos- 
sible that she could at present resume her place in the 
box; and suggested that it would be much better to 
allow her to wait for an hour or two. It was now 
about twelve in the day; and Lord Mansfield, having 
directed that the jury should be accommodated with 
a room where they could be kept by themselves, ad- 
journed the court for two hours. ‘The prisoner was 
taken back to jail, and the witness to an apartment in 
the jailer’s house; and strict orders were given that 
she should be allowed to communicate with no one, 
except in the presence and hearing of the physician. 
it was between four and five o'clock when the judge 
resumed his seat upon the bench, the prisoner bis 
station at the bar, and the houskeeper hers at the 
witness-box: the court in the interval had remained 
crowded with the spectators, scarce one of whom had 


| left his place, lest during his absence it should be 


seized by some one else. 

‘The. cross-examining counsel then addressed the 
witness—I have very few more questions to ask of 
you; but beware that you answer them truly, for your 
own life hangs upon a thread. 

Do you know this stopper !—I do. 

To whom does it belong ’?—To Mr. Smith. 

When did you see it last?—On the night of Mr. 
Thomson's death. 

At this moment the solicitor for the prosecution 
entered the court, bringing with him, upon a tray, @ 
watch, two money-bags, a jewel-case, a pocket-book, 
and a bottle of the same manufacture as the stopper, 
and having a cork in it; some other articles there 
were in it, not material to my story. The tray was 
placed on the table in sight of the prisoner and the 
witness ; and from that moment not a doubt remained 











in the mind of any man of the guilt of the prisoner. 
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A few words will bring my tale to its close. The 
house where the murder had been committed was 
between nine and ten miles distant. The solicitor, as 
soon as the cross-examination of the housekeeper had 
discovered the existence of the closet, and its situation, 
had set off on horseback, with two sheriff’s officers, 
and, after pulling down part of the wall of the house, 
had detected this important place of concealment. 
Their search was well rewarded: the whole of the 
property belonging to Mr. Thomson was found there, 
amounting, in value, to some thousand pounds ; and to 
leave no room for doubt, a bottle was discovered, 
which the medical men iustanily pronounced to con- 
tain the very identical poison which had caused the 
death of the unfortunate Thomson. ‘The result is too 
obvious to need explanation. 

The case presents the, perhaps, unparalleled in- 
stance of a man accused of murder, the evidence 
against whom was so slight as to induce the judge and 
jury to concur in a verdict of acquittal ; but who, per- 
sisting in calling a witness to prove his imnocence, 
was, upon the testimony of that very witness, convicted 
and executed. 

sar eres 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF MYTHOLOGY. 

ASTR.EA GODDESS OF JusTICE.—This deity is gene- 
rally represented as a virgin, with a stern but majestic 
countenance, holding a pair of scales in one hand, and 
a sword in the other. She is supposed to be an Ar- 
cadian princess, who lived upon the earth during the 
golden age, which is ofien culled the age of Astrea. 
Others consider her the same as Rhea, the wife of 
Saturn, who, after his expulsion from his throne, by 
his son Jupiter, followed him to Italy, where he esta- 
blished a kingdom. Her benevolence in this part of 
Europe was so great, that the golden age of Saturn is 
ofien called the age of Rhea. Astrea was called Jus- 
tice, of which virtue she was the goddess. But the 
wickedness and impiety of mankind, during the brazen 
and iron ages, drove her from the earth in disgust, and 
she was placed among the constellations of the zodiac, 
under the name of Virgo. 


“ The virgin goddess of the glittering sword 
And equal balance, by the just adored ; 
Who, when the other goddesses were gone, 
Remained on the corrupted earth alone ; 
Till, to her native heaven compelled to fly, 
She shone a constellation in the sky.” 





ATLAS, THE ASTRONOMER.—This celebrated person- 
age was said to be king of Mauritania. or Maurusia, 
an extensive region of Africa, and was so addicted to 
the study of astronomy, that he passed whole nights on 
the summits of lofty mountains, the better to observe 
the heavenly bodies. His proficiency in this sublime 
science at length became so great, that he was said to 
support the whole weight of the starry sphere. Hence 
he is generally represented with a ponderous globe on 
his shoulders. He was master of a thousand flocks of 
every kind, as also of beautiful gardens, abounding in 
every species of fruit, which he had entrusted to the 
care of a dragon. For some cause or other—authors 
disagree on this subject—he was changed into a large 
mountain, which extends across the deserts of Africa, 
east and west, and is so high that the heavens appear 
to rest on its top. 


“ Whose brawny shoulders bolster up the stars, 
Knocking his brows against heaven’s brazen door. 
He that the noble burthen bears, 

And on his back supports the spheres.” 





AURORA, MORNING.—This goddess is generally re- 


riot, and opening with her rosy fingers the gates of the 
east—pouring the dew upon the earth, and making 
the flowers grow. Her chariot is generally drawn by 
white horses, and she is covered with a veil—Dark- 
ness and Sleep—(Nox and Somnus) fly before her, 
and the constellations of heaven disappear at her ap- 
proach. She precedes the Sun, and is the herald of 
his rising. * 

The blushing goddess which doth sway 

The dewy confines of the night and day , 

Who from the glowing east displays 

Her purple doors, and odoriferous bed 

With bright dew-dropping roses thickly spread , 
Which as she in her lightsome chariot rides, 
Scatters the light from off her saffron wheels.” 











Baccuvus, THE GOD OF WINE, ETC-—This jovial 
deity, is said to be the son of Jupiter and Semele. 
Ile was the Osiris of the Egyptians, from whom the 
fables respecting him were taken by the Grecks. He 
is generally represented crowned with vine and ivy 
leaves, with a thyrsus in his hand. His figure is that 
of an effeminate young man, to denote the joy which 
commonly prevails at feasts ; and sometimes that of an 
old man, to teach us that wine, taken immoderately, 
will enervate us, consume our health, render us lo- 
quacious and childish like an old man, and unable to 
keep secrets. Bacchus is sometimes represented like 
an infant holding a thyrsus and cluster of grapes with 
ahorn. He often appears naked, and riding upon the 
shoulders of Pan, or in the arms of Silenus, who was 
his foster-father. He also sits upon a celestial globe, 
bespangled with stars, and is then the same as the Sun 
or Osiris of Egypt. He is sometimes drawn in a cha- 
riot by a lion and a tiger. His beauty is compared to 
that of Apollo; and, like him, he is represented with 
fine hair loosely flowing down his shoulders. He has 
been called, . 


“ God of the cheering vine, who holds in awe 
The spotted lynxes which his chariot draw.” 

- “The dimpled son ¥ 

Of Semele, that crown’d upon his tun, 

Sits with his grapy chaplets.” 








Be.ipes, or DanaipEs—There were fifiy daugh- 
ters of an Egyptian king, named Danaus, who abdi- 
cated in favour of his brother, and afterwards usurped 
the throne of Argos, in Greece. His brother Egyptus 
had fifty sons, to whom their fair cousins were pro- 
mised in marriage, and who, with their father, paid @ 
visit to the court of Argos, for the purpose of ratifying 
the connubial contracts. They were kindly received 
by their uncle; but before the celebration of their 
nuptials, Danaus, who had been informed by an oracle 
that he was to be killed by the hands of one of his 
sons-in-law, made his daughters solemnly promise that 
they would destroy their husbands on the first night of 
their nuptials. ‘They were provided with daggers by 
their father, and all, except Hypermnestra, obeyed his 
sanguinary orders; for which crime they were con- 
demned to a severe punishment in Tartarus, being 
compelled to fill with water a vessel full of holes, so 
that the water ran out as soon as poured into it; and 
therefore their labour was infinite, and their punish- 
ment eternal. Their grandfather was the celebrated 
Belus, king of Babylon, from whom they got the name 
of Belides. ‘They have been called 


“ The cursed daughters of fierce Danaus, 
Whose kinsmen’s blood eternally accuse ; 
Who ever draw the water which they lose.” 

“Those youthful sisters who, in vain, 

Still water pour into the fatal tun, 








presented by the poets, drawn in a rose-coloured cha- 


Yet that as empty as when they begun.” 
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Tue assizes approached. Clifford’s friends were 
numerous and influential, but in his case influence 
could be of no avail as a safeguard against the penalty 
of crime. He knew that if he were found guilty he 
must suffer. His sole chance therefore was to silence 
that only evidence which could convict him. Against 
the oath of Esther Lutterel nothing could prevail. 
Immense sums were consequently offered to purchase 
her silence, but she despised such sordid temptation. 
Every effort made to win her from her resolved and 
just purpose was unavailing. She turned with scorn- 
ful indignation from the offered bribe. “ No,” said 
she, “ he has ruined me; that I could forgive, because 
Heaven might pardon that; but he has murdered my 
child—that Heaven will never pardon, and I dare not. 
I will not, therefore, interpose betwixt the delinquent 
and his judge, when that delinquent deserves to die, 
and that judge is the delegate of One who is eternal. 
He has braved the penalty; why then should he not 
suffer it? Let him dic.” 

The day of trial arrived. Cliffurd was brought into 
the dock—alas! how changed! Terror had wrought 
fearful ravages upon a countenance gvhich the most 
fastidious could not deny to be handsome. The blood 
seemed to have receded from every vein, while the 
blanched features told a fearful tale of sleepless nights 
and daily heart-burnings. A yellow tinge had usurped 
the usually transparent skin, while the whole counte- 
nance, gathered into one unvarying expression of sub- 
dued agony, appeared like an ivory head that had 
yielded up its primitive whiteness to the gradual spo- 
liation of time. The change which a few short weeks 
He was scarcely 


had wrought was truly astonishing 
to be recognized as the ence robust, lively, thoughtless 
Clifford. Days seemed to have been converted into 
years. His hair had become thin, and hung in strag- 
gling tresses on his pallid temples, which were deeply 


indented with the lines of acute suffering. His nose 
was sharp and shrunk; his eyes were sunk and hollow; 
his cheeks rigid; his jaws fallen; and his lips so atte- 
nuated that, when closed, the mouth was only indi- 
cated by a strong curved line. Le sighed deeply, and 
the hurried glance which he every now and then 
threw around the court, showed how busy were the 
enemies of his peace within him. A tear of sympathy 
gathered in the eyes of many of the spectators, when 
they beheld the altered aspect of the man whose per- 
son but a few wecks before had been the envy of 
many and the admiration of all. What a tyrant is 
guilt, when her slaves crouch beneath her scourge! 
The trial commenced. Clifford was near fainting 
several times during the opening address of the op- 
posing counsel, and when he heard the dreadful charge 
announced that he was the murderer of his own child, 
he fell senseless upon the beam which separated him 
from that part of the court appropriated to the specta- 
tors. He was, however, soon restored to a conscious- 
ness of his awful situation, and was furnished with a 
glass of water at his own request, which he swallowed 
with the most painful eagerness. Several times during 
the opening speech he was near falling. He continued, 
however, to retain his senses to the conclusion, when 
the prosecutor was ushered into court. Every eye 
was fixed upon the witness-box. After a short pause 
Esther entered with a firm step, and a serene unem- 
barrassed a:r; nevertheless, as soon as she was ready 
to be examined, the momentary quiver of her lip, and 
the transient flush upon her ashy cheek, showed that 
all was not at rest within. Her bosom heaved quick 
and heavily, but her self-command, evidently amid the 
most vidlent inward struggles, was truly surprising. 


| She lost not her composure a single instant. Her 
clear, dark eye had in it an expressien of lofty deter. 
mination, Llended nevertheless with a dignified respect, 
which excited the admiration of the whole court, 
Every person present felt a lively interest in her wel- 
fare; but in proportion as their sympathies were ex- 
cited towards her, they were weakened towards her 
seducer. ‘The contrast between them was remarkable, 
She stood before them in the severe dignity of her 
beauty—he in the untimely wreck of his. In her the 
hand of sorrow had shaded, but not eclipsed it: in him, 
the scourge of terror and the stings of remorse had 
marred it altogether. Although she had become the 
| dupe of his artifice and suffered the penalty of her 
frailty, he, nevertheless, had been the greater victim; 
for while she had been the prey of another’s guilt, he 
had fallen a victim to his own. It must be confessed 
she rejoiced that retribution had overtaken him. Her 
wrongs were too great to be easily forgiven ; they had 
seared her sympathies—they had extinguised her wo- 
man’s tenderness. 

Upon entering the box, Esther made a slight incli- 
nation of the head to the presiding judge, and then 
fixed her eye placidly, but keenly, upon the examining 
advocate. She exhibited no symptoms of timidity, but 
stood before him with an air of such settled collected- 
ness, that he seemed rather disconcerted, as he cast 
towards her a glanee of somewhat equivocal inquiry, 
and found it repelled by a qaiet but indignant frown. 
She, like the prisoner, was dressed in the deepest 
mourning, which strikingly contrasted with the trans- 
parent whiteness of her beautiful countenance. Her 
hair was withdrawn from her forehead, and she wore 
neither cap nor bonnet, so that the whole face was 
conspicuously exposed, and every expression, therefore, 
visible to the spectators. She looked not pale from 
sickness, nevertheless she was pale; while in her tall, 
but round and well-proportioned form there was a de- 
licacy and ease of motion, at the same time a sustained 
elevation in her whole deporitment, which soon expell: 
ed those favourable sentiments at first awakened for 
the wretched Clifford, and excited in every besom a 
feeling bordering upon detestation towards him as the 
seducer of so much loveliness. As soon as she ap- 
peared before the court, Clifiord shrunk from the ob- 
ject of his base perfidy, as if conscience-stricken at the 
unfavourable impression which he saw she was but 
too likely to excite against him. The blood rushed for 
a moment into his cheeks with a most distressing im- 
petuosity, spreading there a deep purple suffusion ; but 
immediately left it, when the skin resumed its dull 
parchment hue, while the quivering eye-lid closed 
over the sunken orb beneath it, as if to shut out at 
once from his view the world and its miseries. He 
listened with breathless anxiety to the evidence which 
was to decide his doom. It was brief but decisive. 
In a distinct tone, which was low, but neither feeble 
nor tremulous, Esther denounced Clifford as the mut 
derer of her infant, by stabbing it in the breast with @ 
knife. 

‘The knife was produced in court, and she swore to 
it as the same with which the prisoner at the bar had 
inflicted the fatal stab, that deprived her of her babe. 
Her testimony could not be overthrown, and evidently 
made a strong impression upon the hearers. Clifford 
did not once raise his eyes, whilst she was delivering 
it; but the convulsive twitches 
plainly denoted what was passing’Within him. Esther 
seemed studiously to avoid turning her face towards 
him, as if she was determined not to be diverted from 
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turally makes to our sympathies and our compassien. 
She was most severely cross-examined by the counsel 
for the defence; nevertheless, with all his legal acute- 
ness, he could not impeach the integrity of her evi- 
dence. Her answers were brief but unembarrassed ; 
the facts which she had to communicate few, but con- 
clusive. When she had retired, Clifford was asked if 
he had any thing to offer in his defence. He was 
dreadfully agitated, but, afler a short panse, recovered 
himself sufficiently to address the court. Ile spoke as 
follows :— 

“ My Lord, and Gentlemen of the Jury. I have but 
few words to say, and as I hope for mercy from that 
eternal Judge, befure whom, if I am convicted upon 
this atrocious charge, 1 must scon appear, those words 
will record the truth. It is not likely that, standing 
in the fearful position in which I now do, I should 
rashly run the hazard of gomg into the presence of 
Him, who is the dispenser of justice as well as of 
mercy, With a lie upon my lips and with its taint upon 
my soul. Let this, then, be with you, the pledge of my 
integrity. The witness whom you have just heard, is 
forsworn. However cunningly falsehood may be dis- 
guised in the garb of simplicity, it is not, therefore, 
the less falsehood, because it is so disguised. If I am 
condemned, I shall have become its victim. The fol- 
lowing are the facts which the prosecutor has so 
atrociously endeavoured to turn to my undoing. At 
her own request I met her, on the night mentioned in 
her evidence, on the spot where the supposed murder 
was committed, for which I now stand arraigned before 
you. After reproaching me with her ruin, she affected 
to desire a reconciliation, and to part from me in peace. 
She held her babe before me, and entreated for it a 
father’s blessing. I pronounced, in the overflowing 
sincerity of my heart, the paternal benediction. At 
this moment, the child, which had been for some time 
in ill health, became suddenly convulsed. I snatched 
a penknife from my pocket, to cut the string of its 
dress, when the mother, in the agitation of her alarm, 
stumbled, thus forcing the infant against the knife, 
which instantly penetrated its side. I recoiled with 
consternation at the accident; but she, wildly scream- 
ing, forced the litile sufferer mto my arms, streaming 
with its blood, alarmed the neighbouring cottagers, 
and taxed me as its murderer. These are the simple 
facts, and upon their truth I stake my soul's eternal 
security. 1 am the victim of a disappointed woman's 
vengeance.” 

This address awakened no compassion for the un- 
happy man; on the contrary, it excited a murmur of 
indignation through the whole assembly. [is coun- 
tenance instantly fell as this tohen of y»pular feeling 
jarred upon his car. The testimony of Esther had 
been supported by strong circumstantial evidence. 
The judge at length summed up, and the jury without 
quitting the court, fuund the prisoner guilty. Upon 
hearing this fatal verdict, the wretched man fell back 
into the dock insensible. Esther, whose ear it had 
reached, for she was standing near the jury-box, after 
having leng struggled with her emotions, was now so 
entirely overcome by them, that, when sentence of 
death had been passed upon the unhappy Clifford, she 
sunk upon the floor in convulsions, and in this pitiable 
state was taken from the court by her afflicted mother. 

Clifford was now put into one of the condemned 
cells, and clothed in the coarse habit assigned to those 
who have forfeited their lives to the outraged laws of 
their country. He had only three days to prepare his 
soul for eternity. What a term for a wretch so im- 
mersed in sin, to prepare to meet his omnipotent Judge! 
Was there no escape? None! The court had denied 
him all hopes upon earth, and what had he beyond? 
What but a prospect too black even for the imagination 
of despair! Nothing can be imaged to the mind so 


ed upon the illimitable ocean of eternity, with such a 
burden of unexpiated sins upon his soul, as a forced 
penitence cannot remove ; and standing upon the very 
verge of his awful destiny, looking through the micro- 
scopic perspective of his imagination into a near pros- 
pect of undefinable horrors. We have seen, indeed, 
instances of criminal§ who have met their doom with 
that stern obduracy of spirit which has enabled them 
to smile at the dreadful array of death, and curse the 
very Omnipotent before whose august presence they 
were about to appear. Shall we imagine, however, 
that because the tongue blasphemed, and the counte- 
nance could assume a smile, when the shaft of death 
was on the wing, the heart was at peace? No! What- 
ever may be the influence of a daring resolution upon 
the body, it cannot stifle the tortures of the spirit. The 
latter may be agonized, and writhe under pangs too 
frightful for contemplation, when the furmer seems not 
to suffer. With Clifford, however, the keen scourge 
of remorse had visited both wiih its terrible inflictions. 
He could look nowhere for comfort, nowhere for peace. 
He now, indeed, clung to the consolations of religion ; 
but they offered no consolation to him. He was to die, 
not the death of the righteous man, but of the con- 
demned—the degraded criminal. He was to perish, 
not in hope, but in abandonment; not a repentant 
prodigal, but a rejected rebel. How willingly would 
he now make reparation to the injured Esther for the 
wrongs he had heaped upon her, but it was too late. 
Alas! that he could reqgll the past; how different 
should be the tenor of his future life. This conclusion 
was wrung from him by his terrors ; but past recollee- 
tions, in spite of his now bitter contrition, poured 
through his bosom a tide of the most agonizing emo- 
tions. Now the stings of conscience were felt, tipped. 
with all their poisons. Remorse let loose her scorpions 
within him, which clung to and preyed upon his lace- 
rated heart. The veriest wretch in the dark dungeon 
of the inquisition, groaning under his lately inflicted 
tortures, and anticipating the future rack, was a happy 
being, compared to him who had no better prospect 
than the endurance of sufferings that must be jor ever, 
and shall be as great as they are illimitable. 

The morning appointed for the execution at length 
dawned, but Clifford's preparation for another world 
was no further advanced, than when he had received 
the warning that his term of life was fixed. He had 
been too much engrossed by his terrors to allow him 
sufficiently to abstract his mind from the awfulness of 
his situation, and to repose his hopes upon that divine 
mercy, which is denied to none who scek it with a 
right disposition of soul, even in the hour of their ex- 
tremity. Ife could not seck it. He could not crush 
the worm within, and he already seemed to feel that 
it would never die. It had a fearful vitality which 
worked upon every fibre of his frame, and reached 
even the impassive spirit. [lis hopelessness increased 
as the awful period drew nigh, whieh was to terminate 
his earthly pilgrimage. He had nu resource in reflec- 
tion. His bosom was a volcano, which the lava of 
burning thought violently overilowed, streaming its: 
scorching fires through every avenue of perception, 
and giving him, while yet upon the threshold of eter- 
nity, a terrible foretaste of hell. 

Upon the fatal morning when his sentence was to 
be fulfilled, he rose from a feverish sleep, and threw 
himself upon his knees in agony. He could not pray. 
He had committed no prayer to memory, 2nd his mind ¢ 
was in too wild a state of conflict with his terrors to 
enable him to frame one. He supplicated his God to 
have mercy upon him; but this was all the prayer he 
could offer up. The bell at lengih toiled the hour, 
when he was, according to the terms of his sentence, 
to ve taken from his cell to the place of execution, 
there to expiate his crime by the forfeiture of his life. 





fearful, as the reflections of a man about to be Jaunch- 
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supported him; and he was obliged to avail himself of 
the assistance of one of the tarnkeys, or he would have 
fallen. He seated himself upon a low bench, in a 
state bordering upon absolute stupefaction, whilst his 
irons were knocked off and his hamds bound, prepara- 
tory to his execution. He could scarcely articulate 
intelligibly, in consequence of the excited state of his 
mind. While the preparations for the last eventiul 
scene of his life were in progress, Clifford, whose eyes 
had been closed in a paroxysm of mental excitation, 
heard his name pronounced in a low but distinct tone, 
and, suddenly looking up, beheld the wretched Esther 
beside him. She had undergone a considerable change 
in her appearance within the last three days. She 
now lovked pale and haggard. ‘There was a dark 
crimson spot on each cheek, but every other part of 
her countenance was colourless. ‘The clear whiteness 
of her skin had assumed the sickly hue of disease ; it 
was dull and sallow. ‘The lustre of her eye, though 
still bright, had considerably faded ; yet there was in 
it at intervals that same stern expression of resolved 
purpose which she had so frequeutly exhibited during 
the late trial, and which renewed in the bosom of the 
terrified criminal feelings liti!le likely to soothe the 
desperate agonies of his heart. She approached him 
firmly. He shrank from her, as he would have shrunk 
from a herald of the pestilence. “ Clifford,” said she 
at length, “my prophecy is about to be accomplished 
—the day of retribution is arrived. You are about to 
go where ‘the prisoners rest together, and hear not the 
voice of the oppressor.’ Let us part in peace.” Clif- 
ford gasped—he spoke not, but turned from her with 
a convulsive shudder. <A tear gathered into her eye, 
and rolled silently down her cheek—she however | 
dashed it aside, and in an instant regained her seli- 
possession. “1 pity thee,” she resumed, “ but there 
are crimes of which it were criminal even to seek to 
remit the penalty. I confess, too, that it is a dear 
though paintul satisfaction to me, to witness the author 
of my everlasting shame, the victim of his own mis- 
deeds ; and if, at this moment, | could pluck thee from 
the scaffold, still would I withhold from thee the arm 
of succour. Thou deservest to die? A thousand lives 
were all too little to atone for the wrongs which thou 
hast done me. Make thy peace with heaven, for the 
fearful day of audit is at hand—may God turgive thee!” 

The procession was now ordered to tuove towards 
the drop, and Esther was in consequence obliged to 
quit the prison. She left the press-room, made her 
way through the crowd which had collected outside 
the walls, and placed herself almost immediately under 
the drop, whence she could obtain a perfect view of 
the execution, as if she anticipated a horrible satisfae- 
tion in witnessing the dying struggles of that man who 
had rendered her coudition in this werld one of un- 
mitigated misery; and, perhaps, prepared for her one 
still more miserable in a world cternal. The velie- 
ment exacerbations with which she was siruggling, 
were but too visible to those around her; their atien- 
tion, however, was soon called to those more arresting 
objects which they had assembled to ®ehold. Her 
breath came from her lungs in quick spasmodic 
gaspings, while the blood was forced into her very 
forehead by the violence of the conflict within her; 
yet she uttered not a cry. Resolve was still written 
legibly in every lineameut of her quivering counte- 
nance. She made a desperate effort to be composed, 
and in part suceeeded. A slight tremor of the lip, 
and a faint, hurried catching of the breath, less audi- 
ble than a lover's whisper, were the, only indications 
of those active fermentations of emotion which were 
busy within her bosom. The prisoner was now 
brought out, and appeared upon the drop, but so com- 
pletely was he overcome, that he was obliged to be 
carried up the ladder to the platform. He was sup- 





ported while the executioner adjusted the cord, look- 
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ing rather like a thing snatched from the grave, and 
into which the spark of animation had been just struck, 
than a creature in which that spark was about to be 
extinguished, and which the grave was ready to en. 
close. The foam vozed from the corners of his mouth, 
while the thin tear forced its way through the closed 
lids, fearfully denoting the horrors which were darting 
their thousand stings into his affrighted soul. There 
was « death-like stillness among the crowd. Not 
sound was heard, save the occasional sigh of sympathy 
or the sub of pity, whilst the awful preparations were 
making previous to withdrawing the fatal bolt. All 
this while Esther kept her eye fixed, with anxious 
earnestness, upon the platform. ‘The preparations 
were at length completed, and the cap drawn over 
the cycs of the criminal. Expectation had become sp 
painiully intense among the crowd, that their very 
breathines were audible. The bolt was now about to 
be withdrawn, when a voice was heard from among 
the assembled multitude—* He is innocent—ZJ am for. 
sworn!” Every eye was directed towards the spot. 
The speeker had fallen to the earth—it was Esther, 
She was lified up, but no sign of animation appeared 
in her now ghastly features. She was instantly taken 
to a neighbouring surgeon, but no blood followed the 
lancet—she was dead. The sheriff happened to be 
on the spot, and immediately ordered the execution to 
be suspended, until more tangible evidence should be 
obtained. In the pocket of the unhappy girl, whom 
Clifford had so cruelly abandoned, was found a written 
confession, which confirmed, in every particular, what 
he had declared upon his trial. He was immediately 
respited, and eventually released, yet the blight of 
infamy was upon him. Le was given back, indeed, 
tu existence, but his peace of mind was gone. His 
life was inglorious, still not without fruit. It was a 
sombre and a chequered scene. He had been stunned 
by the shock, to which he had so nearly fallen a vie- 
tim. He had reaped the bitter harvest of seduction. 
All his bright prospects had been blasted ; he resolved, 
therefore, that the rest of his days should be spent in 
making atonement for the past, and preparing for that 
future which is eternal. Ie lived an outcast, but died 
a penitent. 
TTS 


RESULTS OF ACCIDENT. 


Many of the most important discoveries in the field 
of science have been the result of accident. Two little 
boys of a spectacle maker in Holland, while their fa- 
ther was ‘ht dinner, chanced to look at a distant steeple, 
through two eye-glasses placed before each other. They 
found the s:eeple brought much nearer than usual to 
the shop windows. They told their father on his re- 
turn; and the circumstance led him to a course of 
experiments, which ended in the Telescope. So the 
shipwrecked sailors once collected some sea-weeds on 
the sand, and made a fire to warm their shivering 
fingers, and cook their scanty meal. When the fire 
went out they found that the alkali of these weeds 
combined with the sand, and formed glass, the basis 
of all our discoveries in astronomy, and absolutely ne- 
cessary to our enjoyment. In the days when every 
astronomer was an astrologer, and every cherpist a 
seeker after the philosopher's stone, some monks care- 
lessly mixing their materials, by accident invented 
gunpowder, which has done so much to diminish the 
barbarities of war. Sir Isaac Newton's two most im- 
portant discoveries, concerning light and gravitation— 
were results of accident. His theory and experiments 
on light were suggested by the soap bubbles of a child; 
and on gravitation, by the fall of an apple as he sat in 
the orchard. And it was by hastily scratching on a 
stone a memorandum of some articles brought him 
from the washerwoman’s, that the idea of lithography 
first presented itself to the mind of Senfelder. 
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THE FAIRYeSPELL. 


A LEGEND—BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


Tue crystal halls in fairy-land 
With golden lamps were shining, 
And garlands, trained by elfin hand, 
Round roof and pillar twining : 
The music of a thousand strings 
From harps unseen was sounding, 
And sprites; with tiny silver wings, 
Like motes in sunbeams bounding. 


The blue-eyed queen of fairy-land, 
With amber tresses flowing, 

Sat circled by her courtier band, 
Bright smiles on all bestowing: 

But there was one amid her train, 
A stranger youth attending ; 

No fairy he, but mortal swain, 
In irksome homage bending. 


Titania by a moonlight lake 
Had marked his comely features ; 
And fairies, like us mortals, take 
Strange fancies to male creatures. 
She stole upon his hour of sleep, 
And wove her spells around him; 
And, while in slumber soft and deep, 
With twisted lilies bound him. 


They bore him off—her wanton elves ; 
And friends and parents mourning 
Still wept, and wondered to themselves 
What marr'd the boy’s returning : 

And oft, of all his sisters, she, 
His favourite sister—Mary, 

Sat weeping ‘neath the beechen tree, 
The haunt of Woodland Fairy. 


And there, one night when stars were set 
Like gems in sapphire glowing, 

And blooming gowans dripping wet 
With tears from ether flowing; 

She saw her brother pass along 
With troop of fairies wending ; 

And love, than woman’s fear more strong, 
Swift wings to light feet lending, 


She cleared the daisy without touch, 
Nor bruised the cowslip bending ; 
What speed too great, what zeal too much 
For such a prize contending ? 
She gained the fairy-ring, and tried 
Its magic round to enter; 
Her brother waved her off, and sighed, 
As ’twere a fruitless venture. 


But when the moon began to wane, 
And scared each elfin rover, 
Ile told her how’she miglit again 
Himself to earth recover. 
“ When next vou see me pass along, 
First night of new moon shining, 
I'll sing a stanza of thy song, 
* Aye waking O;—then twining 


¢ Thy sister-arms around me, say— 
‘In name of God. my brother, 

I claim thee from unholy fay, 
Christ’s servant, and none other.’ ” 

Then Mary tears of fondness shed, 
And many a promise gave him, 

That she would do as he had said, 
And die to serve and save him. 


And now the night was come, and soon 
The elfin bands came tripping 
Beneath the glimpses of the moon, 
The dews from cowslip sipping : 





« Aye waking O!” her brother sung, 
As he had promised Mary, 
But strange to say, her silver tongue 
Moved not to sprite or fairy. 


Forgotten all that he had said, 
Each thought by wonder banished, 
She stood as one entranced, or dead, 
’Till all the troop had vanished : 
And never more that brother's face 
Was looked upon by Mary; 
Oh! had she spoke the words of grace, 
’T had broke the spell of fairy. 


At sound of that thrice blessed name, 
Our beacon light still burning, 

She would have proved her sister-claim, 
With him to day returning: 

But now, in crystal halls, he sings 

“ Aye waking O!’—and wecping, 

Baptizes with his tears the strings 
Of harp, sad measure keeping. 


His mother dear and sisters three 
Eclipse the brightest fairy ; 

Their human looks he'd rather see, 
And talk and sing with Mary, 
Than dwell within that magic place, 
With all its glittering beauty— 
An alien from his home and race, 

And lost to love and duty. 


Ye children of the green earth, heed 
An aged minstrel’s story!— 
Man is but like a broken reed, 
Without the words of glory. 
The spell, that sin has cast o’er all, 
In His name must be broken, 
Who gave, to rend the unholy thrall, 
Salvation’s word and token! 
er 
THE INCANTATION. 
e — 
I am by the haunted well, 
Where love works his potent spell: 
Thus I stir the water's face, 
Though but for a little space, 
Wish of mine, or hope or fear, 
May wake the glassy stillness here. 


Now the spell is cast around thee— 
Ludovic! my love hath bound thee! 
In thy heart and in thy brain 

Thou shalt feel a dizzy pain: 

And though distant thou may’st be, 
Thou shalt pine with thoughts of me! 


Lo, "tis done—I turn away— 
Nothizig thou canst think or say, 
(Even though I might wish it too,) 
Can the hermit’s spell undo: 

Round thee coils the serpent twine— 
Ludovic, thy love is mine! 


Yet as from the waters, fast 
Have the ruffiing ripples past— 
As they slumber still and clear, 
Even as I had not been here; 
And upon their glassy face, 
Iiuman passion leaves no trace ; 


So within thy heart and home 

Calm and holy peace shall come; 

Love for me shall pass away 

Like yon sunbeam’s quivering ray, 

And hearts that spell hath wrung with pain 
Sink back to shadowy peace again. 
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RIDING<=WITH AN ILLUSTRATION. 

Tuar health and its concomitant enjoyments are 
more successfully pursued by riding than by any other 
means, is not an opinion of the present day alone, but 
derives additional strength by a reference to the 
annals of our ancestors. Riding, in fact, has long been 
adopted as one of the most healthful exercises, and a 
lady, once mistress of this noble art, cannot consult the 
cheerfulness of her mind or the soundness of her con- 
stitution than by its adoption. It cannot be appreciated 
by those who do not perfectly understand it, and, as it 
is not only a healthful but a beautiful and fashionable 
exercise, and gives to the rider additional grace and 
effect in the management of her steed, it would be re- 
commendable that ladies who have an objection to re- 
ceive instructions in the art at a Riding School should 
waive those objections as weak and unworthy, and avail 
themselves of the presence of some ski/ful equestrian 
teacher, as the instructions of others who probably are 
self-taught and therefore not au fait in their mode of 
teaching, would be injurious to the elegance of their 
figure and carriage, and would probably compromise 
their safety. In retaining the saddle and in guiding the 
horse, a well instructed rider is casily distingtiished ; 
and in a day, when a healihful is also a fashionable 
exercise, it should be the ambitjon of the ladics to 
patronize its general adoption. 


CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF SWEDE. 


CuristiNa, daughter of the great Gustavus Adolphus, 
king of Sweden, was born in 1626. When about two 
years old she was taken by her father to Calmar; the 
governor hesitated whether to give the usual salute, 
lest the infant should be terrified by the noise of the 
cannon. Gustavus being consulted, replied, after a 
moment's hesitation, “ Fire! the girl is the daughter of 
a soldier, and should be accustomed to it early.” The 
salute being given, the princess clapped her hands and 
cried, “More, more!” Delighted with her courage, 
Gustavus afterwards took her to a review, and per- 
ceiving the pleasure she took in the military show, 
exclaimed, “ Very well: you shall go, I am resolved, 
where you shall have enough of this.” Gustavus was 
prevented by death from fulfilling his promise; and 
Christina, in her memoirs, laments that she was. not 
permitted to learn the art of war under so great a mas- 
ter, and regrets that during her life she never marched 
at the head of an army, nor even witnessed a batile. 

On the death of her father, she was proclaimed 
queen, at the age of seven years, and appeared to take 
pleasure in the pomp and dignity of her station. She 
discovered in her childhood a distaste for the society 
and occupations of her sex; while she delighted in vio- 
lent exercises, in exertions of strength, and feats of ac- 
tivity. She understood eight languages, and possessed 
a taste for the severer sciences; the study of civil policy, 
legislation and history, the knowledge of which she 
derived from its original sources : Thucydides, Polybius 
and Tacitus, were among her favourite authors. 

Christina having completed her eighteenth year, 
assumed the reins of government, to the conduct of 
which she proved herself fully equal. An accident 
happened in the beginning of her reign, which display- 
ed the strength and equanimity of her mind. As she 
was at the chapel of the castle of Stockholm, with the 
principal lords of her court, attending divine service, a 

poor wretch, disordered in his intellects, came to the 
place with the design of assassinating the queen. He 
chose that moment for the perpetration of his design, 
when the assembly was performing what, in the Swe- 
dish church, is termed an act of recollection; in which 
each individual, kneeling and covering his face, per- 
forms a silent and separate devotion. At this instant, 
the luuatic, rushing through the crowd, ascended a ba- 





-_ 


lustrade, within which the queen knelt. Baron 

chief justice of Sweden, being first alarmed, cried out, 
while the guards crossed their partisans, to prevent the 
approach of the madman; but he, furiously striking them 
aside, leaped the barrier, and with a knife he had 
concealed in his sleeve, aimed a blow at the queen, 
Christina, evading the stroke, pushed the captain of the 
guards, who, throwing himself upon the assassin, seized 
him by the hair. All this passed in a moment; the 
man was known to be deranged, and therefore not 
suspected to liave accomplices. They satisfied them. 
selves with putting him under restraint; and the queen, 
without any apparent emotion, returned to her devo. 
tions; while the people, with a lively interest for the 
fate of their sovereign, showed great alarm and agita- 
tion. Some time after, another accident happened to 
Christina, which brought her into greater danger than 
the former. Some ships of war had been built at 
Stockholm, by her orders, which she wished to inspect. 
As fur this purpose she crossed a narrow plank, led by 
Admiral Herring, his foot slipped, and he fell, drawing 
the queen with him, into water ninety feet in depth. 
Anthony Steinberg, equerry to Christina, plunged in- 
stantly into the sea, and caught the queen's robe, and 
by the help of the bystanders drew her on shore. She 
preserved her presence of mind during the whole time: 
“take care of the admiral,” cried she, the moment her 
head was raised above the water. When brought on 
shore, she neither expressed fear, nor betrayed any 
emotion, but, dining in public the same day, gave a 
humorous turn to the adventure. 

The rank which by its splenduur had at first flatter- 
ed her imagination, she at length began to feel a bur- 
then; and, after mature deliberation, determined on 
abdicating the throne, and in an assembly convened 
fur that purpose, resigned the crown to her cousin Gus- 
tavus. Jn quitting the scene of her regal power, she 
appeared as if escaping from a prison: having arrived 
at a small brook which divides the kingdoms of Den- 
mark and Sweden, she alighted from her carriage, and 
leaping over the stream, exclaimed, “ At length | am 
free and out of Sweden, whither I hope never to re- 
turn.” Dismissing with her women the habit of her 
sex, she assumed that of the other: “I would become 
a man,” said she, “ but it is not that I love men because 
they are men, but because they are not women.” 

The temper of Christina appears to have been vin- 
dictive. Accustomed to govern, she knew not how to 
resign with her rank the power which that rank had 
bestowed. On one occasion, sending her secretary to 
Stockholm, shortly after her abdication, she said to 
him, “If you fail in your duty, not all the power of 
the king of Sweden, though you should take refuge in 
his arms, should save your life.” A musician had 
quitted her service for that of the duke of Savoy; in 
consequence of which she wrote to. the duke of Savoy 
as follows :—“ He lives only for me; and if he does not 
sing fur me, he shall not sing for any body. It is his 
duty to live only in my service, and if he does not, he 
shall severely repent it.” Like all human characters, 
that of Christina seems to have been mingled; her 
wit, courage, talents, activity, magnanimity, and pa- 
tronage of learning, are worthy of praise. When speak- 
ing of herself, she says she is “ ambitious, haughty, 
impetuous, disdainful and sceptical.” _It must be al- 
lowed, that early seated on a throne, and accustomed 
to exercise authority, she was mused to opposition, and 
corrupted by power, which rendered her temper rest- 
less and impatient of affront. Subject to extremes, in 
her emulation of the severer virtues of one sex, she 
lost sight of the delicacy and decorum of the other, 
and furgot to add to the reason and fortitude which 
belong to man, the gentleness and modesty which adorn 
a woman. 

This extraordinary woman died at Rome, in 1689, 
in the sixty-third year of her age. 
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HE SETTLERS OF VAN DIEMAN’S, LAND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WOMAN'S LOVE.” 2 


. x 


« Tus is a wild night, Macgregor,” cried Elliot, as 
he closed the door of a hut in Van Dieman’s Land, 
against the blast that seemed to¢lamour for admittance, 
and threaten to bury the humble edifice beneath up- 
rooted trees. ‘“ How unlike joyous June in England, 
or even in your more reluctant clime of bonnie Lo- 
thian.” 

The rain was falling in a flood; but the hut was 
weather-proof, and Macgregor dragged a huge branch 
of a she-oak along the floor, and threw it on the already 
blazing logs, so as to secure a good fire for the night. 
Then seating himself on an old sea-chest, beside the 
hearth, he lit his pipe, and sat smoking with an air of 
sturdy contentment, suited to his swart, but fine face, 
and athletic frame. Elliot, profiting by the example 
of his silent philosophy, established himself on the 
opposite side, on a camp-stool, and also suught to soothe 
himself with the weed, said to afford all the console- 
tions that the Turk finds in opium, without any of the 
deleterious effects of that drug. 

Cordial companionship can make comfort anywhere. 
St. Pierre says, there is no gem like the fire that burns 
in the poor man’s cottage ; but it is the meeting of kind 
hearts and friendly converse round it, that makes its 
warmth and cheer a luxury. 

“T hope,” resumed Elliot, filling his pipe from the 
tobacco-box on his knee, “ that Marion and my brother 
are not on their way hither to-night.” 

“ No,” said Macgregor, “ for it’s ill travelling amang 
falling timber.” 

“Faith is it!” rejoined his companion. “Such a 
wind as this would uproot the old oaks of England, let 
alone the pigmy pines, and gawky gum trees of Van 
Diemau’s Land. How the bark will hang in ribands; 
*twould be a fine time for a tanner, could he find his 
way hither. 

“An’ bock again,” said Macgregor drily, turning 
down his kangaroo-skin trowsers over his ancles, as 
the bright blaze of the fire dried his heavy boots. 

“Do you hear how Howland snores?” resumed 
Elliot, alluding to a convict servant who lay asleep in 
the adjoining apartment of the hut; a recent addition 
to the original building, and called a “ lean-to.”— 
“Do you know he tells me he can never go out with 
the flocks any more, for fear of meeting the ghost of 
Peter Armstrong !” 

“He ma’ be right,” said Macgregor, knocking the 
ashes out of his pipe, previous to replenishing its bowl. 

“Tush!” rejoined Elliot, “the fellow’s a fool. 1 
wish the natives had knocked him on the head in 
place of poor Peter; the better man of the two by fifty 
degrees.” 

“Every mon, wise in his own conceit, calls his 
brother a fool,” said Macgregor. “ But there is mair 
in heaven and on earth than is dreamed of in your 
philosophy, Master Elliot. There ma’ be revealings 
to a loon like Hooland, that book-learning ma’ never 
attain to.” 

Elliot burst into a laugh as he exclaimed, “ 1 forgot 
that you were from the land of witches and warlocks ; 
but you might leave such gentry at home, and not 
populate all places with sprites.” 

“Is it because ye canna see them ye doubt their 
existence ?” asked Macgregor, with a slight sneer on 
his lip, and letting the hand that held his pipe drop on 
his knee. “Do ye consider that as disproving their 
existence? This water,’ he continued, and as he 
spoke he dipped his hand into a tub of water on the 
floor near him, and raised some in its palm—* This 





water, to our gross vision, is pure simple water; but 
it is fu’ o’ animals, or animalcule, whilk is the right 
word. Noo if ye will na’ tak’ the word of the philo- 
sophers, ye shall doubt the existence o’ these animal- 
cule, but naithless they exist. All nature that we can 
examine, is marked by gradation, link afier link. An’ 
think ye that there are none between us an’ the world 
aboon us, and us an’ the world below us? Sir, I will 
ask you a question or twa,” continued Macgregor, now 
fully warmed with his subject. “Do ye believe in 
angels?’ Do ye believe in devils? Is it because ye 
ha’ seen them ?” 

“I belieyg. in them,” said Elliot, “on the authority 
of Holy Writ. But much there stated I hold to be 
common facts, figuratively expressed. For instance, 
the devils of Gadara was madness, sensual madness, 
typified in the swine that ran into the sea; when that: 
was gone the man was cured.” ‘- 

“ Ha’ a care, mon,” cried Macgregor, resuming his 
pipe with less enthusiasm, but more solemnity. “Ye 
know not what ye do. If ye ance tak’ the road of in- 
terpretation, by the weak light o’ your own imagina- 
tion, it is more likely to lead ye to the wilderness, than 
to the world to come.” 

A loud knocking at the door interrupted the con- 
versation. Elliot demanded, “ Who is there?” “ It is 
I, George,” replied the voice of his brother. “ For 
heaven’s sake, open the door quickly.” 

The injunction was speedily obeyed, while Mac- 
gregor procured a light, by thrusting a pine branch 
into the fire, and stood ready, when the door opened, 
to receive or assist the traveller. The latter did not 
even enter the hut. “Come with me,” he cried, “ the 
cart is bogged in the wood hard by, and poor Marion 
must be half dead.” He strode away followed by 
Elliot, to whom Macgregor gave the light; then step- 
ped back into the hut t arouse Howland, provided 
himself with a fresh torch, and pursued the brothers. 

Fortunately the rain had ceased, and the wind 
abated, so that the lights were not extinguished ; and 
the gleaming of the pale moon, and the pine that Elliot 
carried, togetaer with the sound of voices, guided 
Macgregor to the wood. On coming up, he perceived 
a cart drawn by four bullocks, almost overturned in 
the midst of a spot of deep mire. The vehicle was 
heavily laden, and covered with a tarpauling ; thus its 
black shining surface presented the appearance of a 
huge hearse, and the patient and exhausted cattle 
stood in melancholy and congenial stillness The dark 
foliage of the trees, with their broken branches glit- 
tering from the recent rain; the low sobs of the sub- 
siding storm, that seemed gving over the hills, sorrow- 
ing for the ravage it had committed in its rage; and 
the hoarse voices of the men, at times raised in im- 
precation, as they laboured to extricate the machine, 
were all in keeping with each other. But amid all 
this, from the shelter of large wrappings, appeared a 
beautiful face—a face full of that best beauty, cheerful 
patience and dignified endurance. Marion Elliot was 
seated as securely and as comfortably as circumstances 
would admit, in front of the cart, and looked forth 
with a smile, that much fatigue and some fear could 
not rob of its sweetness. 

With difficulty her husband had gained his brother's 
hut, but the assistance he brought thence soon enabled 
him to see his way out of his present dilemma. Ma- 
rion was lified from the vehicle by Macgregor, who 
was her kinsman, and he carried her in his arms to the 
hut, followed by Luke Elliot, her husban’. They 
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were soon installed in the places recently occupied by 
Macgregor and his companion, and Howland was de- 
sired to place before the travellers such fare as the hut 
afforded. 

Marion had had a weary day, but she was a woman, 
and thought not of herself. As Macgregor was about 
to return to the wood, she begged him to send her 
from the cart a box that she described, and very soon 
he kindly returned with it. In this box her provident 
tenderness had stored every available necessary, and 
some few comforts. Luke soon had his feet in dry 
shoes, had changed his linen and his coat; and a white 
table-cloth, a luxury hitherto unknown in the hut, was 


spread on the rude table. Howland had all the skill 


and activity so soon acquired under circumstances of | 


necessity. ‘The wood fire was improved, and spread 
a bright and warm welcome through the place; the 
iron pot hung over it, containing that Van Dieman’s 


Land luxury—a kangaroo steamer, which sent forth a 


savoury odour, as well as the mutton cuilets broiling | 


on another part of the red embers. ‘Tea, the common 


adjunct to all meals in the dusk, (tie name given to 


the wild country,) was soon prepared, nor was the | 


more ready stimulant of ardent spirits absent from the 

Thus in little more than an hour had the bullock- 
@art been drawn up to the hut, and unloaded; the 
bullocks admitted to the stock-yard ; and the family, in 
spite of fatigue and rough accommodation, seated in 
cheerful enjoyment round the rude board. ~ 


“So!” exclaimed George Elliot, when appeased 


hunger left leisure for conversation, “ you must needs 
stay in Hobart Town ull the winter had thoroughly 


set in; and then, instead of staying it out, with head- | 
‘ strong fvol-hardiness make, in the very midst of it, , 


your journey hither?” 

“Badly managed, I grant ye,” Luke, “ but 
under circumstances | could not help it. Thank hea- 
ven we are here, with whole bones and our bits of 
goods, for at times 1 had my doubts whether we should 
be so fortunate.” 

“ Ye say weel, mon,” said Macgregor. “ An’ ye did 
not travel the worse for having Marion aside ye.” 
And he looked with pride and pleasure at his kins- 
woman. 

“In trath, no,” said Luke; “ I grumbled and growl- 


said 


ed, like the storm; and J cursed and swore, like the | 


men ; and then I got sulky and silent, like the bullocks; 
but Marion had throughout a sweet smile, and a soft 
word to ‘ turn away wrath,’ and allay impatience.” 

Marion's dark eye answered with the smile of her 
noble spirit; it rested first on her husband, and then 
glanced to his brother and her kinsman. She felt in 
the depths of her soul her power—the highest power 
on earth—the power of dispensing happiness. Her 
strong sense and high energy gained universal respect; 
her deep tenderness and active benevolence, universal 
affection ; her anfluence, like that of nature, was un- 
ceasingly present, but never obtrusively perceptible ; 
felt in its results, seareely seen in its process. 


The best accommodation the place aflurded was | 


yielded to Mr. and Mrs. Elliot. George and Macgre- 
gor threw themselves on rugs befure the fire, and 
never, perhaps, had sleep fallen on lids with more 
welcome sweetness, than on those that night sealed in 
slumber in Elliot’s hut. ; 

The next morning rose in all the beauty of an| 
English spring. ‘The skies were as blue as if a cloud | 
had never crossed their surface; the violet-winged | 
parrots, the blue wren, and the diamond bird, flitted 
in the air, reflecting the light, and locking as if they 
had flown from the atoning rainbow that shone from 
the tears of the last shower ; the fragrant shrubs, with | 
which the wilds of the colony abound, breathed balm 
upon the air; the dark myrtle and silver wattle quiver- 
ed to the light breeze ; and afar the swollen waters of 


Such are the days that continually break the course of 
a Tasmanian winter, and, like a sweet spirit, make us 
forget the clouds and storms that have been. 

It were tedious to enter into the details by which g 
settler gradually attains to the comforts of established 
associations. ‘The progress of the colonist is propor. 
tioned to the general progress of society ; and it is at 
ouce admirable and delightful to perceive the facitity 
with which a wilderness grows into a township, and 
civilization displaces barbarity. A few years, and 
Elliot’s grant exhibited a neat dwelling-house, built in 
the cottage style, with a verandah all round it: conti- 
guous to this, were a hut for the men-servants, a wash- 
house, and fowl-house: yet more remote, shepherds’ 
| and stock-keepers’ huts, and a commodious stock-yard. 
| Of the land, thirty acres had been thrown into culti- 
| vation; and between seventy or eighty devoted to 
| various fields and a garden, which were all fenced. 
| The undulating nature of the land, a feature peculiar 
to the whole island, presented many slcpes, which 
were soon white with fleecy flocks; while the lowing 
kine browsed in the valleys and along the bright 
| brooks, stood in the splashy pool, or lay ruminating 
| beneath the few trees, that sometimes singly, some- 
times in small picturesque groups, give the levels the 
appearance of a park. 

‘To this estate Marion gave the name of Hopeshire, 
and with much truth, as well as gay good humour, 
Luke called her its queen. The birth of two fine 
boys increased their happiness, and awakened new 
views. The road to Jericho and Elizabeth Town 
passed the estate, the line of road formed by the Van 
Dieman’s Land Company, leading to Cape Grim, 
| through it. In the river, very near the house, there 

was a fall. These circumstances Elliot looked on with 
new interest; visions of an inn, and a mill, rose on his 
imagination ; he had on his lands abundance of timber 
fit for the saw and the splitting knife; and lime and 
sandstone were not remote; thus (counting on the allot- 
' ment of life that all are so prone to believe destined 
for themselves, though they see it hourly denied to 
their neighbour,) he looked forward to patriarchal hap- 
piness and honours, when his children’s children 





| should make the valleys round him vocal with their 


voices. 
Marion, less sveculative about the future, strove 
practically to improve the present. Her chief atten- 


tion, after the first calls of necessity had been met, was 
devoted to the moral amelioration of the people. What 


were the peopie to whom she thus directed her bene- 
volent intelligence?—People set apart by the large 
majority of the world fur contempt—by her for com- 
passion. She did not recoil with sick delicacy from 
the degraded convict, whom the vicious disorganization 
of society has visited with the contagion of its moral 
diseases. She went among her prisoner-servants, as 
the sisters of charity in France went among the phy- 
sically sick, with a holy zeal to amend them, and with 
a holy fearlessness of injury to herself: 

She met at first much opposition from her husband, 
his brother, and Macgregor; of woman's power, and 
woman's privilege to put her hand to the moral rege- 
neratien of the world, they allowed little, and under- 
stood less; but she felt, that if that soil is ever to be 
properly caltivated, woman, as well as man, must hold 
the plough. Marion had too much sense to argue 
with rugged prejudices; she appealed persuasively to 
the kinder sympathies. 

“Let me,” she cried, “speak to these people; let 
me try what kindness, gentleness, and sympathy will 
efiect. Let me organize arrangements that will prove 
to them we care for them, we feel for them. Give 
them some credit to set them up again in self-esteem 
and reputation! O! Luke, there is not one of the flock 
of humanity that might not, that ought not to be penned 
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in the fold of happiness; but there never was but one 
shepherd in the world.—He did not overlook the little 
one, nor insult the sinner. When has man done like- 
wise ?” 

The pure fervent light of Christian love glowed_in 
her Madonna face, heightening her beauty, and giving 

wer to her pleadings ;—what heart could resist the 
spell that was the halo of her spirit? 

Among the servants assigned by the government to 
the proprietors of Hopeshire was Alice Ryan, an Irish 
girl. She had been transported for some trifling theft, 
and her punishment had introduced her to further 
debasement. Svon afier her arrival, it became appa- 
rent she was likely to become a mother. The girl had 
little to recommend her; she was wholly uncultivated, 
but her misery was recommendation enough to Marion. 
She took the forlorn creature under her particular 
care ; when the hour of her trial came, she was beside 
her with the ministering tenderness of a sister, and 
was the first to take and bless, and breathe a prayer 
over the new born. 

Marion resolved in this event to give a general 
lesson. About a month after the birth, a neighbouring 
clergyman was invited to Hopeshire, io officiate at the 
christening. ‘Tie people were assembled in their best 
dresses, and preparation made for a happy holiday. 
The ceremony was performed in the open air, Marion 
standing, with her litile sons on either side of her, to 
answer as one of the sponsors. When the sacred rite 
had been performed, she took the child, who was 
christened Patrick, and advancing so as to address the 
gencral assembly, she held up ker little burden. 

« This child,” she cried, “ belongs to us all—tet all 
endeavour to make it a good and happy creatnre. 
_ and George Elliot,” she added, addressing her 
ittle sons, and bending to let them each print a kiss 
on the baby’s cheek, “ love this child as you love each 
other. Alice,” she continued, rising again with her 
beaming face, and holding out the child to its mother, 
“teach it to love us all.” 

« Madam!” cried the girl, sinking on her knees, as 
she received the infant, “ it shall love you beyond all 
else on earth, or a mother’s curse be on him.” 

“Talk not of cursing, Alice,” said Marion. “ Banish 
from your heart, from your lips, all such nnholy words 
and thoughts. Assist to banish them from the minds 
and language of others. Be not rude, be not violent; 
love one another, help one another. Let that child 
speak to the heart of each of us. Who is there here 
that was not once what that is now? Who would not 
save that child from what most, perhaps all, of us have 
since become?’ We may co se; other than we make 
it, that child cannot be. Let us try to make it good, 
and oh! be assured, in doing so we shall grow better. 
Now go to dinner, in the evening I will rejoin you. 
Go—God bless you all.” 

She turned hastily away to hide the tears that 
rushed to her eyes; her husband drew her arm through 
his, and led her into an adjoining grove, where, when 
in the sanctuary of privacy, she threw herself on his 
bosom and wept. 

Years past away, and there were peace and pros- 
perity at Hopeshire. Its wool was transmitted to Eng- 
land, and its wheat to New South Wales, and Luke 
Elliot became more and more sanguine about the inn 
and the mill. Patrick grew a gentle, gencrous crea- 
ture, beloved by all, and loving every one, but chiefly 
the gentle Lucy Elliot, who was born about two years 
after his memorable christening. Her seventeenth 
birth-day had arrived, and there was to be a general 
meeting at her uncle’s, George Elliot's, to celebrate the 
fourteenth anniversary of his happy marriage. When 
all were ready to depart from Hopeshire, Patrick was 
nowhere to be found. At last it was concluded he 
had gone on before the party, therefore the cavalcade 
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with her brothers on either side of her. As they passed 
the forest at some distance from the farm, she imagined 
she perceived the figure of a man among the trees, 
and that that figure was Patrick; but she blushed at 
her own fancy, and forebore to mention it. Her ap- 
prehension had not been less true than it was quick. 
It was indeed Patrick whom she had seen, hid there 
in anguish, and gazing on her with strained and tear- 
less eyes. His mother had discovered the secret of his 
love for Lucy. In the wild energy of her nature she 
had denounced it as a crime of base ingratitude, and 
told him the blighting story of his birth. Ne rushed 
from her, to the wood—where it was thickest—where 
he could not see the light of hcaven. But instinctive- 
ly, on the approach of Lucy, he had gained the verge 
of the forcst—to look on her for the last time—to 
bless her ere he buricd himself for ever in the wil- 
derness. 

The party returned to Hopeshire in the evening. 
Patrick had not been seen, hag not been heard of. 
Lucy’s cheek was pale, and her eye anxious. A mo- 
ther’s terrors crept over the heart of Alice Ryan; she 
began to perceive what she had done, and she went 
away to the barns and outhouses, und into the mea- 
dows, hoping to find her boy, and to be able to reasom 
with him. Her search was vain; she grew wild: 
rushing back into the house, she proclaimed what she 
had done—what she feared were its consequences— 
and that her Patrick slept now in the deep bosom of 
the Shannon! 

“ Never!” cried Lucy, as her brothers, father, and 
Macgregor, rushed out to remount their horses and 
scour the country. “ Patrick, who would not give any 
thing pain, could not inflict such torture upon us!” 

Marion could appreciate the fortitude with which 
Lucy sustained herself, and drawing the gentle girl to 
her bosom, she kissed her tenderly. “ Mother,” she 
whispered, “1 thought I saw him, as we went away 
this niorning, at the entrance of the forest.” Marion 
understood her; drawing her daughter's arm through 
hers, they went forth. As they passed along they 
heard the hills and valleys ringing with the name of 
Patrick ; but there was no answer, save the echo. 
When Lucy reached the spot she had described, she 
called Patrick. Her mother felt her tremble; again 
she uttered the name. The boughs of a large bark 
tree, near which they stood, rustled, they looked up, 
and beheld Patrick drop from its branches. He could 
not speak; he staggered, and fell. Marion flew to 
him, even before her daughter. “ Patrick, why have 
you done this?” said that mother, who might be called 
the mother of humanity, for her large and genial heart 
embraced universal being, and had not one conven- 
tional feeling. ‘“ Was it well done to forget that I am 
your mother?” The boy kissed her hands, and she 
felt his tears rain upon them. “TI could not go,” he 
cried, rising on one knee, “without seeing you. It 
was impossible; I climbed into the highest branches 
of that tree, because it overlooks Hopeshire. I know 
I ought to ask 4 

“ Hush, Patrick;” interrupted Marion; “ you have 
nothing to ask but my blessing, and I will give you 
the best blessing I have got—my only daughter. You 
are worthy of her; and when all men are like you, 
broad lands and proud names will be of no account.” 

One brief moment Patrick lifted his hands and eyes 
to the starry heavens; the next, he clasped the weep- 
ing Lucy to his bosom; there was no pledge, no word 
exchanged, only the silent throbs of their overflowing 
hearts answering in deep pulsation to each other. 

The next year a modest mansion was seen to rise 
in one of the pleasantest valleys along the Shannon. 
It was the home of Patrick and Lucy Elliot. 





| el 
Seneca has very elegantly said that “ malice drinks 





set forth without further delay; Lucy on horseback, 


one half of its own poison.” 































































THE GASCON VESFERS; 
As sung by Firs. Woo. 


THE POETRY BY R. PIGGOT, ESQ.—MUSIC COMPOSED BY DAVID LEE. 
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Haste then, stranger, 
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Chaunting *ucath the moonlight ray= 
Flark, the merry peal is ringing, 
List ye how the bells around, 
O’er the Garonne’s banks are flinging, 
Far and near their cheerfal sound. 


Of their rustic home so sweet, 

‘ hamging, now in mournful measure, 
Yales of hapless love repeat. 

tiaete then, stranger, join our Chorus, 
Come then with our maidens, pray 
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Time progresses while men decay. After eighteen 
years of peace a generation has sprung into activily, 
to which the operation of naval impressment is as 
much a thing of the past as faith in Whig or Tory has 
become with their fathers. Still, however, in our 
maritime towns, the recollection elings to the minds 
of the mature part of the population. 
spent his boyhoud in, or near, one oj our great seaporis, 
but has vaguely partaken in the terrors which beset 
mothers, wives, and sweethearis, when the ominous 
sounds—* the gang '—the gang!” 
their abodes, driving the briet sojourners whom they 
loved and trembled tor, into every sort of concealment? 


Who that has 


Were rung out near | 


Which of the yet numerous surviving householders, | 


protected in their own persons, but has again and 
again been roused from his comfortable pillow, by 
clamorous night brawls, aud looking night-capped from 
his window, beheld the brandished cuilasses which 
enabled him to inform his wakeful spouse that the 


and decently clad in the ordinary habiliments of ciyj] 
life. A certain roll, however, in his gait, and, had the 
daylight remained to discover it, the sun-burnt hue of 
an open and honest, if not handsome, set of features, 
indicated the mariner. Such, in truth, was Lance 
Blacklock, the pedestrian we describe, though willing 
now to disguise his calling. Born and bred in Cold. 
cotes, he might have pursned that of the worthy fish. 
erman, his father, but opposing inclinations had led 
him into the merchant sea-service. Lierein, having 
some little scholarship, he had risen to the post of mate 
in a vessel lately returned from a foreign voyage. 
But, unfortunately for his prospects, the death of the 
owner had caused the ship to be brought to sale, and 
Lance to be consequently thrown, for @ time, out of 
employ. In this predicament we find him bound on 
a visit to the well remembered home he had of late 


enjoyed few opportunities of secing ; and which, at this 


| moment, seemed, in the gentle radiance it reflected, 


cause of the tumult was only the conveying of some | 


unlucky tar to the “tender” or the “ rendezvous house ?” 
The exireme hardship of the impress, passing over the 
rough and arbitrary manner of effectuation, consisted 
in its cruel contempt for all ties and decencics. No 
allowance was made to men returned from the longest 
and most-arduous voyages. Husbands were suatched 
from the arms of fond wives whom they had barely 


to smile upon this return. It may be imagined, there- 
fore, with what pleasure he scanned the outline of 


| irregular cabins disclosed in the distance before him. 


embraced afier years of absence—nay, seized and | 


dragged away on the very eve of meeting, and ere 
they had tasted that coveted solace. 


few hours of recreation which the sea-worn sailor, 


with danger and interruption. He escaped the sharks 
of “ blue water” only to be chased by harbour sharks 
of almost equal ferocity. 
begat in all those interested in sea-faring people a 
hatred and hostility to the parties acting on, or in any 
way abetting, th@ impress service, may easily be sup- 
posed. 
Doubtless the dread, formerly felt of impressment, 
arose much from the popular notion abroad of the 
brutal tyranny exercised over seamen in the Royal 
Navy. ‘This canse of antipathy does not, perhaps, 


now exist; but the circumstance should be borne in | 


mind by thuse who read the above remarks. Perhaps, 
after all, the younger tars found some compensation for 
the hazards of a tri ashore in the additional interest 
these gave to them in the eyes of the maidens; not 
one of whom but would have risked the loss of wo- 


Sons could only | 
visit the paternal hearth by stealth; and, in fine, the | The brilliancy of the night was therefore so far unto- 
| ward. 


under any circumstances, sought on shore, were fraught | inhabitants of the village itself, those he knew would 


That this state of things | 


| 


And if he felt not unqualified gratitude to the officious 
moonbeams that lighted the scene to his eye, it was 
because they too liberally illumined the route he 
rather required to have buried in darkness. He had 
evaded with inexpressible difficulty the dangers of a 
“hot press” going forward in S——, and built his 
chief hope of enjoying any thing like safety even at 
Coldcotes, on tke being able to arrive there undetected. 


Not that he cared for observation from the 


be true as steel; it was the chance of falling under 
the ken of unfriendly prowlers that stirred apprehen- 
sions. 

With the genial stream of thought that flowed 
through his breast, a little ruffled by care on this 
score, and further, perhaps, by surmises on another not 


Wrathful collisions were thence frequent. | yet alluded to, he had arrived about midway across 


the sands when he perceived in his front a figure, ap- 
parently that of an old basket woman, advancing to- 
wards him. ‘They met, and he was disposed to have 
passed her with a ciyil “ fine night, mother,” but the 
response of the crone arrested his intention. She made 
a dead halt, and, peering over his person, snuffled out 


| —“ Ay, that it is, Lancie Blacklock; though may be 
| not for all folks. 


What news from foreign, lad ?” 
Lance was, by this time, able to recognize in the 


| speaker an itinerant dealer in small wares, “ better 


man’s dearest jewel—reputation itself{—1o shelter or | 
' 


befriend a sailog in his need. 

On a part of the east coast of England, where the 
German ocean rolls proudly in upon a shore now op- 
posing its waves with lofiy and irregular cliffs, and 
now inviting them to break freely over stretches of 
open beach, stands a small village almost wholly inha- 
bited by fishermen and their families. About three 


miles to the southward is situated the large sea-port of 


S—. From the latter place, the approach to this 
village—Coldcotes, by name—is chiefly made over a 
fine expanse of level sands, and oceupying, as it does, 
a lofty site just where the land afier descending for 
a considerable space in green slopes te the sea, resumes 
a bluff rocky front, it forms a conspicuous object in 
the view. Upon an evening late in the autumn, with 
the moonlight glinting upon the few white-washed 
cottages that distinguished the place, it concentred the 
regards of an individual who trod his way across the 
sands in question, having shortly before quitted S——. 
This was an active young man, carrying a bundle, 


But enough of prelude. | 
| sailor. 


known than trusted,” by the housewives of the hamlets 
Ile ready hail somewhat discomposed our 
Indeed, remembering as well her character, a3 


around. 


{that when a thoughtless urchin he had fallen under 





the ban of the old woman for his share in some un- 


‘| lucky tricks played off upon her, he had no peculiar 


satisfaction in the rencontre. As it was, he answered 
her with brief civility and essayed to move on. She 
did not, however, prove similarly inclined to part 
company. 

“Ye're in right earnest haste to get within walls, 
Lancie,” she observed, “and small wonder. It is not 
the long coat can hide tarry Jack, when he steps 
ashore. More's the shame he should need it, I say?’ 

« And well you may, goody,” replied Lance, “ but 
the saying’s no news. How goes all at Coldcotes?” 

“Oh! much i’ th’ usual. You're looking at Dame 
Maving’s white steading—that puts me in mind. Ye'll 
recollect her niece, Bella?” Lance returned a con 
scious affirmative. Full well he remembered Bell: 
Maving, and shrewdly did the owlish querist gues 
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a 
with what feelings. “ Well, then,” she resumed, “ her “ Lives there the man with soul so dead, 
bonny face is to make her fortune at last. There's a Who 
rich young spark from S comes after her day by But we will not affront the reader, by assuming 
day; and the word goes it will be a wedding. She'll | that either the remaining lines of the passage, or the 
be the first Coldcoie’s lass that e’er was made a lady | sentiment they emphaticise, are unknown to him. 
of civil of. But what for that? hey, Lancie?” Lance, how- | The little cave among the rocks beneath, where the 
had the ever, plainly disquieted, withheld any reply. He | cobles of his father and his compeers were drawn up, 
hue of muttered an abrupt adieu, and strode on his way; | awakened in Lance the memory of a thousand ventu- 
atures, Jeaving the old woman, from whom proceeded a sup- | rous exploits; and even the “ ancient and fish-like 
Lance pressed cackle, gazing after him. smell” pervading the atmosphere of the village, which 
Willing To account for the young man’s demeanour whilst | he now entered, cheered him like the salutation of an 
n Cold. listening to the intelligence thus thrust upon him, it | old friend. All was quict, all doors were closed ; for 
hy fish. remains to be avowed that filial affection alone had | though the evening hed not advanced decidely into 
ad led not drawn him some distance over land (for his last | night, yet, ag was to be expecied amongst a people 
having ship did iiot belong to the adjoining port) to his native | whose pursuits oblige them to anticipate the lark in 
f mate village. ‘There lived there one to whom when— | their rising, many were enjoying—most preparing for 
oyage. “Jashed to the helm where seas o’erwhelm,” 2s his |—repose. In passing the front of one cottage, differ- 
of the favourite ditty gave it, his thoughts constantly revert- | ing from those adjoining, in whiter walls and more 
le, and ed. Sailors are proverbially easily pleased with a | neatly ordered threshold, he was threalencd with a 
out of fair; but Lance mused upon charms which might even | return of his laie discomposing sensations; but a few 
ind on have created a sensation in the viscus lodged on the | paces onward and his hand was upon his parents’ 
Mf late left side of an Almack’s excuisite. This Venus, not | latch. That was not a moment for divided feeling. 
at this from, but by, the sea, was Bella Maving; an orphan, | Shall we enter with him? o. Nature has place 
lected, but respectably maintained by a widowed aunt, who | enough in every bosom to rerder superflnous a de- 
there. possessed a small competence. Unlike all her fellow | scription of what succeeded ; moreover, our story must 
ine of maidens in Coldcotes, she had been spared the usual | be confined within limits, and bere requires us im * 
di him. out-of-door drudgery to which the daughte. > of fisher- | another quarier. 
iictous men are subjected, and consequently retained the na- Becky Purdy, the strolling basket-woman whom we 
it was tural sofiness of her sex; a circumstance which alone, | quitted journeying across the sands, had her nightly 
te he ad positive beauty been denied, would have distin- | abiding-place in S——. Thither she was at the time 
e had guished her in such a sphere. From early days, Lance | bound; but, before entering the town, she turned a 
sof a had been accustomed to watch the movements of this, | litle out of the direct course towards a well-built 
It his to him, the most delightful of created beings, and | house in the suburbs; at the back door ef which she 
en at latterly, to sigh for her as a possession, than which the | cautiously knocked. The servant who attended 
ected. entire world offered nothing more desirable. ushered her into one of the outer offices, and departed ; 
unto- The pecuniary means of Bella's affectionate relative, | seeming to guess her errand. In a few minutes a 
a the though sufficient to meet their humble wants, did not | gaily-dressed young man, with a handsome counte- 
vould extend so far as to place the maiden in a rank above | nance, marked however by no amiability of expression, 
inder admitting the society of the young Tritons of the place. | save when he chose to invest it with smiles, came to 
>hen- Lance, therefore, had not lacked for access to the ob- | her. 
ject of his affections during the few visits the calls of | “Ha! Becky,” he exclaimed, “ I’ve been looking for 
wed his profession had allowed him to pay to Coldcotes; | you. You have seen her to-day, and presented the 
this but those were generally too brief and hurried to per- | work-box I gave you!” ' 
r not mit him unequivocally to assume the suitor, even “I've done your bidding, sir,” answered Becky. 
Cross though the diffidence of genuine love iad been less “ Was she pleased with it?” 
» ap powerful with him than it was. On the last occasion “How could she fail? Ah! Master Cunningham, 
3 lo of the kind he did, however, place himself in that | you know the way to win o’er woman's will!” 
lave position; but a sudden summons to his ship deprived Cunningham did not appear to inherit a mind above 
the him of the power to carry away more than the belief | the relish for this vulgar compliment: he laughed. 
rade that he was preferred. Now, again nearing her abode, “ But will she mect me in the morning on Whiteley 
out with the passion of his youth deeply rooted in his | cliffs as usual?” was his next question. 
y be manhood, it was his darling object to terminate in Becky nodded confirmation. 
ceriainty those doubts and fears, which had of late “Sweet girl!” murmured the young man, in tones 
the agitated him beyond endurance. How severely then betokening that in fervency, at least, his love was not 
iter fell the blow levelled in the abrupt information he bad | defective. ° 
lets just received. If it were true, a total blight to his “ Ay, she’s a dainty creature, that’s the truth,” re- 
our hopes impended. joined Becky; “and sofi-hearted to old friends. Let 
D He continued his course, but it was mechanically. | me tell you, master, you'll not do amiss to ply her- 
der He moved on in the state of a man suddenly awaken- | close just now.” 
un- ed in the midst of an ugly dream. Nor was it until "This hint on the part of Becky produced inquiry on 
liar stumbling among the broken rocks, which, scattered | that of Cunningham; which she met by informing him 
red out below the steep of Coldcotes, form the extremity | of the return of one Lance Blacklock, who had for- 
she of the beach he had traversed, that he became sel{: | merly made pretensions to her hearer’s inamorata— 
art recalled. Then he found it necessary to retrace his | that inamorata being Bella Maving. 
steps a space, in order to arrive at the foot of the To a headstrong temperament was added in Cun- 
Ils, beaten road fur ascent. This done, and proceeding | ningham an excessive proneness to jealousy and sus- 
not slowly upwards, his spirit partially lightened. He | picious doubis. ‘The o!d woman's report took, there- 
ps reflected on the deceptive nature of rumour generally, | fore, a powerful effect upon him; and the more, in 
r and on the little credit, in particular, to be attached to | that Blacklock’s foregone intimacy with Bella was not 
jut. a piece of gossip, repeated, he was sure, from malicious | altogether unknown to him. 
; Motives; thence resolving to await the disclosure a] “I have heard her speak of that fellow, and with 
ne few honrs would bring, ere ke yielded to a despair of | kindness too,” he muttered to himself “ Damn him! 
‘lh which the foretaste was so bitter. Ultimately, as he | what brings him here just now?” 
n followed the windings of the road along the summit of | “That's more than I can tell,” said Becky, catching 
I: the heights, familiar objects began te crowd upon him, | his words; “ unless he wants to get himself pressed, 
s. and further diverted his thoughts. and sent on board a man o’ war.” 
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“Would he were fast held there!” aspirated Cun- 
ningham. “Pressed !—um! his business might be dune 
Here he took a turn or two across the 


“ Harkee, Becky,” he proceeded; “ don’t you know 
that when folks find their way to the rendezvous 
house with a useful hint, there’s a nice reward for 
them.” 

“ So I've heard said.” 

“ Why then might not you as well earn the moncy 
as another?” 

“ Me go to the randyvoo house!” cried the crone, 
lifiing her hands; “ it would be as much as my life's 
worth to be seen there. No, no; a poor out-guing 
body like me must not get herself an ill name” 

“Especially when she has got such a good one to 
lose,” cried Cunningham, sarcastically. “Poh! come, 
old one, we'll not mince matters. Lay the gang on 
the scent and yon shall save your money doubled out 
of my purse. Nay, there's gold in hand.” 

Becky looked hard at the coin displayed in Cun: 
ningham’s hand, and afier a few “ hems,” said :-— 

“ Why, master Cunningham, money’s money to me, 
though I cannot make it in that way. But to-morrow 
morning, as it happens, I’m bound for Coldcotes, and 
the first house I've to call at will be old Blacklock’s; 
now it is possible the gang might be astir, and dog 
my heels; would I be to blame if they trapped poor 
Lancie?” 

“ Not at all,” answered Cunningham, quietly putting 
the money into her hand. “Go home, and be punc- 
tual to your morning’s business. I think I can manage 
the rest,” he inwardly soliloquized; “ the king wants 
seamen, and ‘tis only one’s duty to the country to point 
out skulkers.” 

Thus these well-meaning persons separated? 

The first blink of dawn called the sturdy sire and 
active brother of Lance Blacklock to their coble. 
With the poor the indulgence of affectionate pleasures 
must ever be postponed where the stern obligations 
of toil intervene. These were thence compelled to 
defer the complete happiness of relaxation with the 
stranger until their return from labour. Lance, there- 
fore, found himself early left to the society of a fond 
mother and two kind-hearted sisters, who lavished upon 
him those little attentions, which, however simple, are 
so grateful to every man. Sailors, from the rude 
manner of their life ou ship-board, relish peculiarly 
the various comforts prepared by female management. 
When, therefore, dame Biacklock bestirred herself to 
roll out the grid.e cakes, and young Sally ran to pro- 
cure fresh cream from the farmer's, they were aware 
that they did not waste care on objects likely to be 

slighted. Nor did Lance fail to appreciate their kind- 
ness, though his thoughts roamed involuntarily into 
another quarter. As the breakfast meal proceeded, he 
found it impossible to prevent his tongue from follow- 
ing the same promptings, and accordingly turned the 
conversation on his Belia. Much he then heard that 
darkened o'er his soul, though it did not pronounce his 
final sentence. ‘That Bella’s favour was sued for by 
a dangerous rival, became a point confirmed. Boating 
excursions, and the like affairs, had, at a former period, 
brought him acquainted with Cunningham, now named 
to him, and he could, consequently, of his own know- 
ledge estimate the furce he had to contend with in 
one so advantaged. He disguised as much as possible 
his wincings from the tender friends around him, and 
their humble morning's repast was drawing to a close 
under the same kindly auspices under which it began, 
when Sally Blacklock, the younger of Lance’s sisters, 
looking casually from the window of the cabin, which 
commanded a view of the road up from the beach, 
called her mother’s attention to a group of men ad- 
vancing in that direction. This consisted of seven or 


with glazed, some with straw hats, and one or two 
ornamented with long pigtails. Their handkerchief, 
were knotted loosely about their necks, and all carried 
stout bludgeons, after a swaggering sort of fashion, 
which bespoke an aptness at the use of them. No 
sooner did the dame take a glance at this crew, than 
with a face of pallor she turned an anxious eye u 
Lance, and sat down in a tremor which denied her 
speech. Her son, quick to conceive the cause, started 
to the winduw, and perceived at once that her fears 
were just.” Still he thought, that, as the visit of these 
worthies—the press-gang unequivocally—must either 
be accidental, or at least unconnected with himself, it 
would be premature to take alarm whilst sheltered 
under his parents’ roof. A quickly succeeding obser. 
vation shook this dependence. The change of im. 
pression arose in his breast intuitively at the sight of 
Becky Purdy hobbling into the village with her basket, 
some little way in advance of “the gang.” True, 
there was nothing unusual in her appearing at that 
hour, but rather the contrary; yet he experienced an 
instant persuasion of what was the truth, that is, that 
he was the person threatened, and that Becky played 
a part in the business. ‘The persuasion became con- 
viction, when he noticed that, without stopping at 
other cabins, as was her wont, she first halted opposite 
that af his family, and exhibited an intention to call. 
He immediately desired his sister to close the door, 
which stood open according to a general custom in 
Coldcotes, and prevailing in most small hamlets when 
the weather admits. It was done at his request. 

“ Mother,” said he, “I feel certain that the gang 
come to take me, and no one but me; and that they 
know I am here. NowI must not be boxed up where 
they are sure they have me; therefore kiss me all of 
you, and I’ll cut, and run for uncle Kitt’s at Whiteley.” 

“Oh! my poor bairn,” exclaimed the mother, grap- 
pling round her boy’s neck; “ only an hour or two at 
home, and forced to flee from it like a thief! Surely 
the black villains would never dare to hale thee from 
thine own old mother’s fireside, and her looking on?” 

“ No trusting to that,” said Lance, extricating him 
self gently from her hold, “so God bless you all! and 
here goes.” 

With the words, he squeezed himself through a 
small window, the only opening the cabin possessed 
rearward, and that done, pushed his way behind the 
neighbouring cottages towards the extremity of the 
village opposite to that by which the gang were en- 
tering. 

Unfortunately, however, poor Lance had to deal 
with enemies versed in strategy. For no sooner did 
he emerge from behind the walls and sheds that had 
se far befriended him, and begin to run with all speed 
along a footpath conveying into the Whiteley road, 
than his ears tingled with the sound of a loudly-voiced 
challenge, whereof he was at no loss to guess the 
import. : 

“ Hallo! there, matie!” cried the speaker, “ you're 
scudding at a blasted rate. Won't you stop and ask 
what cheer of us?” 

He looked in the direction of the voice, and saw 
that it proceeded from a squab grog-nosed fellow, the 
foremost of a band of half a dozen others occupying 
the road to which he was obliquely tending; the fact, 
as he now readily surmised, being, that the director of 
the gang, aware of the remark their approach would 
occasion, and foreseeing the probability of such a re- 
treat as their game actually attempted, had divided his 
party so as to block both outlets from the village at 
once. Lance, though stunned by this discovery, did 
not give up. He decided immediately on breaking 
away towards the sea bank, and taking the chance of 
what concealment the sinuosities of the rocky shore 
could afford him. A spot was near where memory 





eight thickset, sturdy fellows, in sailors’ jackets ; some 


told him the cliff relaxed its precipitous character. 
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Thither he rushed, and plunged downwards with a 
rapidity that placed his neck in imminent peril. Ar- 
rived at the bottom, he bounded over the broken rocks 
in a northerly direction. The detachment of the gang 
who witnessed this movement needed no sage to tell 
them, that if the man they saw thus avoiding them 
was not him they expressly sought, he was one equally 
adapted to their purpose, and threw themselves upon 
his steps with seaman-like impetuosity. They too 
effected the descent, and having been in time to Mark 
the course Lance took, followed hot upon it, with 
many an vath at the stumbles and damaged shins re- 
ceived in consequence. 

The flight and pursuit continued some time, to the 
increasing fatigue of all parties Now the pursuers 
were encouraged by a sight of their prey, and again he 
became lost behind fallen pieces of crag, or the view 
altogether closed by some one of its projections. With 
the reader only in company we will overtake the 
hunted tar, just at the moment when he encountered 
a barrier to his progress. Jutting beyond the line of 
the coast,a sharp promontory opposed itself, prema- 
turely as it were, to the rising tide, which roared and 
dashed in foamy indignation at its foot. To double 
the point was clearly impossible now, whatever might 
have been the case half an hour earlier. Keenly he 
examined the obstacles ; but his examination only con- 
vinced him they were fatal. The cliffs which im- 
pended in this quarter, though not exceedingly high, 
were quite perpendicular. ‘To scale them was out of 
the question. Thus hemmed in, he saw nothing better 
for it than to dive into a cavernous recess which pre- 
sented itself near at hand; the covert offered being 
gained by him just as the sound of voices told him 
that his pursuers were romding a point, which, passed, 
would have left him in their view. Yet it was rather 
under that impulse which leads a man always to defer 
surrender to the last moment, than with any hope of 
finding a real asylum that he sought there a refuge. 
He could not expect the place would escepe observa- 
tion, and consequent search: indeed there was reason 
enough to believe that the spring tide, now flowing in 
80 fast, would in all likelihood drive some of the gang 
to his retreat for safety from the waves, if not for the 
purpose of discovering him. Being, however, within 
the cavern, he instinctively looked about for a nook 
wherein he might hide; but in vain. It happened 
that the innermost part of the rocky vault, where dark- 
ness should have stood his friend, was lighted by a 
curious sort of shaft, or tunnel, which perforated up- 
wards to the surface of the ground. Whether this 
opening was of natural or artificial formation had long 
been, and still remains, matter of dispute to those fa- 
miliar with the spot; but we are not here called upon 
to settle the question. Under it Lance mechanically 
placed himself, casting many a wistful look at the 
aperture which disclosed the blue sky above. As he 
stood in this painful state of cogiiation, he was sud- 
denly roused by the apparition of a pretty female face, 
surrounded by a neat straw bonnet, peering down over 
the edge of the opening. That it was a woman he 
beheld, was sufficient to assure him of an ally—could 
ally be of service. 

“Lord bless your sweet eyes!” he cried immediate- 
ly, “if you've any compassion for a poor sailor in a 
strait, see if there’s any honest soul about that can 
lend a hand with a rope to get me out here.” 

The young woman did seem startled by the address; 
having, as it afterwardsappeared, been moved to the 
action which invited it by observations made from the 
summit of the cliff She was nevertheless much agi- 
tated, and allowed a few moments to elapse ere she 
asked, in accents of concern, the name of the speaker. 

Her query was met, not by a direct answer, but by 
a fervid exclamation of—“ Good God! is it Bell Mav- 
ing I hear speak?” 


“It is—it is, and I know you are Lancelot Black- 
lock,” was the return. , 

“What can I do to help yon? The men you flee 
from I can see below; they are drawing near.” 

“Are they?—then I fear, dear girl, you can do 
nothing.” 

“ Yes—yes—I can—a chance crosses me—expect 
me back in an instant.” 

Thus hurriedly saying, Bella—for Bella it was who 
had strolled out that morning to keep an appointment 
of which our readers may remember a foregone breath- 
ing—ran with tottering speed towards a detached 
cabin at no great distance. But near as it was, she 
could not hope to bring from thence with necessary 
promptitude the required succour, nor was that her 
dependence. With the readiness peculiar to female 
wits, she had recollected seeing divers nets and lines 
belonging to the owner of the dwelling, extended to 
dry on a patch of sward much nearer; and upon these, 
and on herself, had fixed her trust. She did not 
reckon falsely. Seizing a portion of the cordage, she , 
dragged it after her to the brink of the tunnel, and 
threw a doubled line of it down; then, staying Lance’s 
warm effusions of gratitude, with a caution not’to at 
iempt ascent until warning given, proceeded to fasten 
the rest to the roots of an old thorn growing close by. 

But Lance—how shall we paint his feelings during 
the while? They were halcyon to a degree that made 
him insensible to the danger of his predicement. The 
sympathy Bella had shown—her agitation—the stre- 
nuous exertions she was making for his sake—all 
seemed to assure him that he had been neither forgot- 
ten nor disdained. So rapt was he in those delusive 
thoughts, that he was blind to the fact that some of 
the gang were actually entering the cave, when he 
became recalled to himself by the gentle voice of his 
idol, informing him that all was ready. Then, with 
professional activity, he sprang to the kindly rope, and 
quickly clambered to a fvoting on the firm soil. A 
volley of abortive curses from the cavity he had quit- 
ted, followed, and proclaimed the narrowness of the 
escape. These he disregarded, and, barely taking the 
precaution to withdraw the lines from the reach of the 
murmurers, began to pour out to Bella acknowledg- 
ments as warm, though simple, as ever love or grati- 
tude, much less both united, drew from honest lips. 

It would be difficult to put in a coherent shape the 
language of either party during the first moments of 
this strangely procured interview. Suffice it, that he 
was self-abandoned, pressing, and wildly inquisitive ; 
she, restrained and evasive. In vain she endeavoured 
to remind him of the necessity of continuing his flight; 
he was oblivious to every thing but what centred in 
her. The approach of a third person at length brought 
matters to a crisis. Betwixt this individual and Bella, 
though yet several paces asunder, a look of intelligence 
passed. Lance caught it, and read a commentary in 
the burning blushes that mantled over Bella’s cheek. 
Now, indeed, “a change came o'er the spirit of his 
dream.” .ie halted—for he had been unconsciously 
walking by her side in the direction of Coldcotes, 
which was opposite to that prudence recommended as 
his course—and took her hand, evidently to her great 
embarrassment. 

“ Bell,” said he, “ you have repeatedly prayed me 
to fly, and leave you. I now see it was not for my 
own sake you did so.” 

“ This is ungenerous, Lancelot,” replied the maid— 
“For your own sake | urged it—for your own sake [ 
still urge it.” * 

At this moment the gentleman, whose advance we 
have just alluded to, joined the and, greeting 

la, showed a disposition to interpose If betwixt 


them. - 
« Mr. Cunningham,” said Lanee, who had no diffi- 





culty in recognizing his rival, “give me room awhile. 
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I have but a few more words to say here, but them I 
must say, and without a listener in you. Do you hear 
me, Sir?” 

Cunningham walked aside. The request was a fair 
one ; and had it not, there was a flash in the proposer’s 
eye that backed it too powertully to be neglected. 

“ Bella,” then resumed Lance, “you cannot but 
know how I feel—how I have always felt towards 
you. From childhood I have duated on you;—doated 
so much, that the beating of my heart has often palsied 
my tongue when you were by. Since I came to man- 
hood, long absence, and a hard fortune, though they 
have never altered, but rather fixed my love. have 
prevented me frum taking a gage for yours—from 
asking plainly if you could regard me as a husband. 
I ask you now? The demand is sudden, but the next 
minute I must fly to preserve my liberty. Be frank! 
—a word—a sign will be enough.” 

He paused, and fixed upon her face a look of mingled 
inquiry and entreaty. Bella trembled—coloured— 
turned pale—and coloured again yet more deeply, as, 
‘glancing towards Cunningham, she essayed to convey 
an answer for which she could find no language. 

“Yon are pledged to him!” said Lance, too painfully 
comprehending ; and his husky speech betrayed with 
what intense emotion. “I trust he is worthy s 

“He hath not shown himself otherwise,” faltered 
Bella. 

The blow was effectually struck. “I have done,” 
said the unhappy sailor; “I have done. Farewell! 
God bless you!” He strode hastily away. Cunning- 
ham immediately joined Bella, and led her onward. 

Lance, quarrelling with himself for the weakness, 
turned to look after them, and canght the tearful eye 
of Bella cast back upon him. But then her hand 
rested on the arm of another. 

Retracing his steps, jn bittervanguish of spirit, he 
passed close to the rocky perfuration through which he 
had so recently eseaped. As he did so, shouts from 
below struck upon his ear. 

“Oho! ’bove board there !’—Is there nobody 
upon deck?” were demands distinguishable in different 
hoarse voices. Lance was in a mood of desperation, 
and answered the cry. A counter response came in- 
stantly— 

“For God's sake, bo, whoever you are, shove us 
down the end of them ’ere lines what’s hanging over; 
for the sea’s coming in upon us like blazes. Make 
hand ! that’s a hearty!” 

Lance complied ; and presently one after another of 
the impounded gang mounted to the surface. 

“ You've done us a good turn, matie, I must say,” 
cried the first who issued; he being the same grog- 
nosed personage whuse ominous hail had at first driven 
Lance to his heels. “ Many thanks t’ ye.” 

“It’s more than you would have done for me a 
while ago,” muttered Lance, gloomily. 

“More! eh!-what!” exclaimed the fellow, sernti- 
nizing his liberator :—* Why, I’m blowed, lads, if this 
aint the very chap we've been chasing!” 

“ You're right, friend,” said Lance, coolly. “I'ma 
seaman; a north country seaman too, and I mean to 
go with you as a volunteer.” 

“Say you so, my buck ?—yon're a Briton then!” 
rejoined grog-nose, who was the chief of his company. 
“ But lookee, bo, the tender you must board of sails by 
next morning's tide, and you inust ship before night. 
That mayhap won't suit: if it don't, say the word, and 
we'll give you quarter of glass’s law to scud. Damn 
me, if I likes to take advantage of a clap as has done 
us a good turn!” 

Lance, however, persisted in his intention, and, in 
the midst of his party, commenced a return to Cold- 
cotes. We forbear to expatiate on the distraction which 
led to this surrender. 

On entering the village, they were joined by the 
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other division of the gang, and well it was for the 
body that they stood in such force; for the women 
of the place alone (the men being all at sea) would 
have torn a lesser number to pieces, in their indigna- 
tion at seeing Lance an apparent captive. As it was, 
the screechings and railings wherewith they were 
assailed, were deafening. But the men of the gang, 
being well accustomed to be so saluted, regarded the 
clamour with perfect sang froid. In consideration of 
his free yielding, Lance was allowed a brief time to 
take leave of his agonized mother and weeping sisters: 
that done, amidst a general wail from the sympathising 
population, he stepped from the door of his birth-place, 
and committed himself to his rough and dangerous 
fortune. Again he had occasion to pass the white 
cottage, at the sight of which he had been affected the 
preceding night. A light female figure appeared at 
its little window. Lance waved his hand mournfully; 
but the girl tuttered away, and seemed to sink under 
a sudden faintness.—Next morning the tender, having 
our poor hero on board, sailed from the port of S——. 
x * * * * * * * 

Six years after the incidents we have narrated, 
“the star of peace” returned to the hemisphere of 
Europe, and the “ mariners of England” were dismiss. 
ed in numbers to their homes. Amongst thdse thuw 
absolved from duty was Lancelot Blacklock, a warrant 
officer, with a comfortable stock of prize-money. The 
capricious dame of the wheel, unkind to Lance in love, 
had been favourable in war. Long cruizes, and in- 
cessant change of station, though they had not prevent- 
ed his writing to his family, had debarred him any 
communication in return. Once hevhad thought he 
never could return to Coldcotes; but now, raised in 
situation, and endowed with the means of benefiting 
an affectionate kindred, he felt impelled to repair 
thither. Again, therefore, we have tc describe him 
raising the latch of his father’s cabin, and again to 
shun describing the hysterical joy which succeeded 
his entrance. But there sat by the fire, on this occa- 
sion, one who took no active share in the scene of 
gladsome welcome. It was Bella—lovely in the wo- 
man as she had been bewitching in the girl. Lance 
gazed on her, and staggered under the recurrence of 
feelings he had vainly thought subdued. His sister 
Sally, apt to perceive his condition and its cause, came 
to his relief. She drew him aside, and engaged his 
attention to a whispered communication. Meantime, 
Bella, evidently overcome by her sensations, rose, and 
offered to withdraw. She was intercepted by Lance 
himself. 

“ Bell,” said he, “ I have been told enough to make 
me pray you not to leave us, until you have heard me 
say, f hold the same mind I did when last I spoke 
with you on Whiteley Crags. 1 put now the same 
question—how do you answer it?’ How she did 
answer may be inferred from ‘he fact that Lance fold- 
ed her in his arms and hailed a futurity of happiness. 

A brief explanation will prove that the maid was 
not unworthy of his enduring affection. Shortly afier 
the affair of the gang, Becky Purdy fell under suspicion 
of being implicated in it. The old hag was, in conse- 
quence, set upon by the women of Coldcotes, and se 
roughly handled, that in her turn she not only con- 
fessed her own treachery, but also exposed the baseness 
of Cunningham. ‘This latter circumstance, brought to 
Bella’s knowledge whilst her gentle breast was wrung 
by the self-immolating proof Lance (whom, but for a 
temporary delusion, she could well have chosen) had 
given of his passion, caused her to dismiss Cunning- 
ham indignantly from her presence, and to refuse all 
further intercourse with him, notwithstanding his 
power, and repeated offers, to elevate her in society. 
Nor was his the only offers she sacrificed to her re- 
membrance of Lanoe. Thus she lived to bless the day 
which consummated his felicity and her own. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE NILE. 


In the wild Aboukir Bay 
The Gallic fleet lay moored ; 

Their firm and fierce array 
A gallant fight secured: 

Like a meteor o’er the sea 

Waved their famed iri-colour free, 
And to Victory allured ; 

While a thousand guns below 

Dash'd their lightning on the foe, 
And their bolts in thunder poured! 


A gulf of liquid flame 
Blazed the ocean on their sight, 
Whilst the British squadron came, 
Calm, and voiceless in its might: 
As the midnight’s awful sleep, 
Ere commingling tempests sweep 
The forest from its height ; 
As that calm—preluding doom— 
Ere an earthquake rends its womb— 
And cities sink in night! 


Still soundless o’er the wave 
The ships of England veer; 
Each deck is like a grave— 
Not a whisper meets the ear; 
Now, the fatal signals soar!— 
Hark! their conquering cannons roar, 
Till cach foeman quails with fear ; 
Along the whirling tide 
Flame the fleets—contending wide— 
Like an Etna bursting near! 


For Nelson! is the cry— 

Our king—and native isle! 
Let their masts in ruins lie. 

Like Havock’s faneral pile! 
Down, down to death they go— 
Full fifty fathom low, 

*Neath the fue they dared revile; 
Or, girt in British fire, 
Shriek—shudder—and expire— 





At the Battle of the Nile! 


TO THE PASSION-FLOWER. 


FiLowenr of a day! how proudly bright 
Thy beauties met the morning light! 
Thy purple disk so richly glowing, 
Thy tendrils green so lightly flowing ; 
Ah! who could view a fairer flower, 
In woodland shade, or cultured bower? 


Where is that early splendour flown? 
Where are those tints of radiance gone ? 
Did the soft zephyr, as it sprung 

Sweet beds of balmy flowers among, 
Brush with light wing thy bosom gay, 
And bear the pencilled hues away? 

Did the bee steal those colours bright, 

To deck some other favourite? 

Or is thy gorgeous mantle fled 

With the clear dews that bent thy head? 
Once lovely bloom, so faded now, 

How like to human pride art thou! 
Children of beauty, wealth, and power, 
Like thee, may shine one little hour; 

The next, they fall—and who can save !— 
Their power, a name—their wealth, a grave. 


Yet, hallowed flower! though thine a reign 
Shorter than all thy sister train, 

With loftier honours wert thou bless’d, 
With holier marks wert thou impress’d : 
On thee had Nature’s pencil true 

Her Saviour’s sufferings brought to view; 
The cross on which for us He bled, 

The thorns that crown’d His sacred head, 
The nails that pierced for us alone, 

The glorious rays that round Him shone; 
And last, the Twelve, a faithful band, 
Who round their heavenly Master stand. 
So let the Christian’s fervent breast 

With the same image be impress’d; 

In days of grief, in hours of pride, 
Remember how his Saviour died; 

Nor fear to think how short, how vain, 
The joys of Life’s uncertain reign! 





THE GATHERER. 


** A snapper up of unconsidereé trifles.”’ 


SHAKSPEARE. 





THERE are moments in our life when we feel in- 
clined to press to our bosom every flower, and every 
distant star, every worm, and every darkly imaged 
loftier spirit—an embracing of all nature like our 


beloved. 


Forgiveness is the finding again of something iost ; 
misanthropy, a prolonged suicide. 


Diogenes Laertius, in his lives of the ancient philo- 
sophers, says that Thales maintained inanimate objects 
possessed souls, instancing the magnet as furnishing a 
proof of this theory. 

The coin that is most current among mankind, is 
flattery; the only benefit 6f which is, that by hearing 
what we are not, we may be instructed what we ought 
to be. 

The happiness of every man depends more upon the 
state of his own mind, than upon any one external 
circumstance ; nay, more than upon all external things 
put together. 





Fine sense aud exalted sense are not half so usefal 
as common sense. There are forty men of wit for 
one man of sense, and he that will carry nothing about 
him but gold, will be every day at a loss for readier 
change. 

The affection of woman is the most wonderful thing 
in the world: it tires not—faints not—dreads not— 
cools not. It is like the Naptha that nothing ean ex- 
tinguish but the trampling foot of death. 

Time may retrieve every thing—but nothing can 
retrieve time. 

The true motives of our actions, like the real pipes 
of an organ, are usually concealed. But the g 
and hollow pretext is pompously placed im the 
for show. 

The odoroult Matter of flowers is inflammable, and 
arises from an essential oil. g in the 
dark, their odour is diminish in the 
light ; and it is stronger in sunn 
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Do not imagine you are praised when others flatter, 
or that you merit esteem because you are offered re- 
spect ; weakness is as much to be avoided as contempt; 
and a mind susceptible of easy imposition is sure to be 
engaged by fraudulent service. 

A man's enemies are those he should endeavour 
first to make his friends. 

In whatever manner you conduct with wise men, 
be discreet with fools; on wisdom there is much de- 
pendence—weakness is incapable of trust. 

it is as dangerous to inform a man cf his faults 
Without giving offence, as it is to tell him of his good 
qualities without flattering him. 


In all societies it is advisable to associate, if possible, 
with the highest: not that the highest are always the 
best; but, because if disgusted there, we can at any 
time descend; but if we begin with the lowest, to as- 
eend is impossible. In the grand theatre of human 
life, a box ticket takes us through the house. — 


We follow the world in approving others, but we 
go before it in approving ourselves. 


The awkwardness and embarrassment which all 
feel on beginning to write, when they themselves are 
the theme, ought to serve as a hint to anthors, that 
self is a subject they onght very rarely to descant 
upon. It is extremely easy to be as egotistical as 
Montaigne, and as conceited as Roussean; but it is 
extremely difficult to be as entertaining as the one, or 
as eloquent as the other. 


A man was indicted for felony in stealing a book, 
but obtained his acquittal by pleading that it was 
nothing but plagiarism. 


The happiness of mind can be nothing but know- 
ledge. 

A rogue being indicted for stealing a man’s hat off 
his head, confessed the fact; but insisted that the hat 
was not the property of the person who wore it, ac- 
cording to the maxim Que supra nos nihil ad nos— 
“the things above us are nothing to us.” 


Ill nature is to conversation what oil is to the lamp 
—the only thing that keeps it alive. 


From damned deeds abstain, 
From lawless riots and from pleasures vain ; 
If not regarding of thy own degree, 
Yet in behalf of thy posterity, 
For we are docible to imitate 
Depraved pleasures, though degenerate. 
Be careful therefore lest thy son admit 
By ear or eye things filthy or unfit. 


Grant graciously what you cannot refuse safely, and 
conciliate those yuu cannot conquer. 


Men pursue riches under the idea that their posses- 
sion will set them at case, and above the world. But 
the law of association often makes those who begin by 
loving gold as a servant, finish by becoming themselves 
its slave; and independence without wealth is, at 
least, as common as wealth without independence. 


The firmest friendships have been formed in mutual 
adversity, as iron is most strongly united by the fiercest 
flame. 


As we ascend in society, like those who climb a 
mountain, we shall find that the line of perpetual con- 
gelation commences with the higher circles, and the 
nearer we approach to the grand luminary, the court, 
the more frigidity and apathy shall we experience. 


imitation ig the sincerest flattery. 


The most reckless sinner against his own conscience 
has always in the background the consolation that he 
will go on in this course only this time—or only so 





long—but that, at such a time, he will amend. We 
may be assured that we do not stand clear with our 
own consciences so long as we determine, or project, 
or even hold it possible, at some future time, to alter 
our course of action. He who is certain of his own 
conduct, feels perfectly confident that he cannot change 
it, nor the principles upon which it is founded ; that 
on this point his freedom is gone—that he is fixed for. 
ever in these resolves. 

One solitary philosopher may be great, virtuous, and 
happy in the depth of poverty, but not a whole people. 


The last, best fruit which comes to late perfection 
even in the kindliest soul, is, tenderness towards the 
hard, forbearance towards the unforbearing, warmth 
of heart towards the cold, philanthropy towards the 
misanthropic. 


EET COTE 
RECIPES. 


FRICASSEE OF FOWLS. 


Skin and cut up your fowls, and soak them two 
hours in cold water, to make them white. Drain 
them. Put into a stew-pan a large piece of butter, 
and a table-spoonful of flour. Stir them together till 
the butter has melted. Add salt, pepper, a grated 
nutmeg, and a bunch of sweet-herbs. Pour in halfa 
pint of cream. . Put in the fowls, and let them stew 
three quarters of an hour. Before you send them to 
table, stir in the yolks of three beaten eggs, and the 
jnice of half a lemon. 

The fricassee wil! be greatly improved by some 
mushrooms stewed with the fowl. 

To keep the fricassee white, cover it (while stew- 
ing) with a sheet of buttered paper laid over the fowls. 


—_—— 
FOWLS WITH TARRAGON. 


Pick two handfuls of tarragon (the leaves from the 
stalks) and chop half of it fine with the livers of the 
fowls. Mix it with butter, salt, and whole pepper. 
Staff your fowls with it. Lard them and wrap them 
in papers buttered or oiled. 

Melt some butter rolled in flour, und stir into it the 
rest-of the tarragon. Mboisten it with a little water or 
milk. Stir in the yolks of two beaten eggs and the 
juice of halfa lemon Serve it up as gravy. Strew 
over the fowls some sprigs of fresh tarragon. 


A STEWED FOWL. 


Take a large fowl, and put it into a stew-pan with 
two ounces or more of butter, some thin slices of cold 
ham, a little parsley and onion chopped fine, and some 
nutmeg, salt, and pepper. ‘Then pour in half a tumbler 
of white wine. You may add, if you choose, six table- 
spoonfuls of boiled rice, which you must afterwards 
serve up under the fowl and ham. Let it stew slowly 
for two hours, with just sufficient water to keep it 
from burning. 

Before you send it to table, go all over the fowl 
with a feather or brush dipped in yolk of egg. You 
may add to the stew a dozen small onions, to be laid 
round the fowl with the slices of ham. 


TO RESTORE A case OF SOUR BEER. 


When your beer becomes too hard or sour, it may 
be sweetened without injury to health, by hanging a 
linen beg in the cask, containing equal quantities of 
lime, pounded chalk, and burnt oyster shells. Or it 
tay be done immediately by dropping in, by very 
slow degrees, a small portion of carbonate of soda, or 
of salt of wormwood, or pounded marble. 
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